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Two women were dwellers beneath one roof ; 
The one was beloved, and young and fair ; 
‘he other, ah, well, she had had her day. 
Now her cheeks were faded and white her hair 


One at even-tide wrought on dainty robes 
That told tue secret she hid in her breast, 
And smiled as she thought he will love me more 
When he sees his child to my bosom pressed, 


While the other knelt in her lonely room 
With her dim eves lifted toward the sky, 

And prayed, ‘‘lam heart-sick, weary and old, 
There is nothing to live for, let me die,"’ 


At dawn, In dumb anguish, a strong man stands 
By the lifeless form of his fair young wife, 
And his motheriess babe moans in the arms 
Of the desolate woman weary of life. 


And the happy children play in the streets, 
And brightly as ever the sunbeams fall, 
And the busy crowds go hurrying by, 
And some time God will explain it all. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ELL, here’s my place of business. 
You'll know where to find me when 
you want ine.”’ 

“ ‘Third floor—Pierce and Pierce.’ 
is the other Pierce, Bob ?” 

‘““My partner.” 

“One of the mysterious unknowns who 
have figured as ‘Co.’ in former enterprises, 
I suspect. What are you now?” 

Mr. Pierce dropped his voice and mur- 
mured in his triend’s ear— 

“Private inquiry agents, if you please.’’ 

“A private inquiry agent—you? Ho, ho! 
You don’t mind my laughing?” 


Who 


‘Not at all—I’m tolerably inured to it; | 


but I should like to know where the point 
of the joke is.”’ 

“Hang it, Bob, one can understand your 
being an agent for coals, sewing-machines, 
mineral-waters, knife-cleaners, or being 
even a theatrical agent; but it’s past com- 
prehension how a man like you could think 
of being 4 private inquirer—soimething e- 
tween a plain-clothes policeman and an ear- 
wig! Certainly you night nake any nutmn- 
ber of private inquiries without leading any 
one to suspect that you were einpioyed for 
that purpose; for, to tell you the truth, 
Pierce, you look more like an alderman 
than a spy.” 





“Undoubtedly ; and, if you asked ine the 
origin of iny partner’s species I should an- 
swer, without the slightest hesitation—fer- 
rets. To a man like me, who loves 


peace and quiet beyond most things, who | 


loves to read his newspaper without being 


bothered, and to come and go and do just | 


what he pleases without interference, it 
would be, as you may imagine, a great 
blessing to be intrusted with an investiga- 
tion that should occupy a restless inquisi- 
tive partner wholly.’’ 

“Undoubtedly. Is there any hope of your 
getting such einployment for him?” 

“Ithink there is. By-the-bye, 1 must 
put my pipe out. I expect my client-— 
client, iny boy !—at ten, and it won’t do to 
be caught gossiping In the street with a pipe 
in tiny mouth, Comeup into iny office if 
you have nothing better to do for a quarter 
of an hour, and I'll give you the outline of 
the case—it’s a rather curiousone. But you 
must put your pipe out, you know.” 

Mr. Pierce went upto his office on the 
third floor, followed by his friend: and, 
when he had put on a pair of easy slippers, 
and both were seated, he said— 

“We will begin at the beginning ; read 
that.”’ 

He handed a letter taken froin a bundle 
which he bad brought out of the capacious 
pocket of his coat. 

The communication, written in a feminine 
hand, ran as follows— 


“Having seen your advertiseirent in the 
morning papers, I should be glad to know 
upon what terins you undertake investiga- 
tious. Address ‘Anon., Post-office, Walham 
Green.’ ”’ 


“] replied, saying that our terins depend- 
ed upon the nature of the work and the 
amount of it to be done,and at the same time 
requested that she—our client is a ludy— 
would call upon me or lay her case as 
clearly at possible before ime in a letter. 
Two days later I receivea this.”’ 

Mr. Pierce handed his friend 
letter. 


a second 


“The following isthe statement of facts 
you require, As Tam unacquainted with 
any person who has had transactions with 
you, and wish to commit inyself to nothing 
at this stage of our neyotiations, I have 
given imaginary names to Lhe persons con- 
cerned. 

“At the age of twenty-six inv daughter 
married a person of title and considerable 
wealth. 


“Forthe first two years my daughter 
lived in) London and at her busband's 


| country-seat. 


‘I should prefer to be an alderinan; but | 


choice in the 
inust do soime- 


circuinstances give ine no 
Inatter. A inoneyless nan 
thing tor his living,unfortunately. Noone 
would have me foracierk if he had any 
business-principles whatever; 1 can't con- 


stitute myself director of a flourishing com- | 
| time unreasonably suspicious, exacting,and 


pany; and I have not sufficient cash to open 
achandler’s shop. Here I have a snug lit- 
tle office at five shillings a week where I 
sitand read my newspaper without the 
slightest worry or ipterruption.”’ 

“But suppose any one is rash enough to 
employ you in a case that requires active in- 
vestigation ?” 

**T shall still sitin iny office and read my 
newspapers.”’ 

“But your case ?—forI know you well 
enough to believe that you would deceive 
nobody 

“Exeept in the way of business,” 
who employed 
Well, how would you act fairly to him and 
sit ekernally in your office with your ever- 





“To mean nobody you. 


>: 
‘stituy me Vapaper ? 


‘Oh, the eavesdropping, the poking and 


part { e€ DUSIIGSS 18S conducted \ 
er Pierce ' 


‘Then you really have a partoer?’’ 


o 


“] have no reason to think that ny child 
was ill-used during this time, although ber 
busband was atuan of the world, with a 
temper at times violent, as 1 had on more 
than one occasion to retiark. 

“At the end of two years Sir Charities went 
abroad, taking my daughter with hit; and 
I have letters to prove that he was at this 


self-willed. 
“They were abroad twelve months, and 
then returned to England, but not to Lon- 


| don. 


“In express opposition to inv daughter's 
wish and my entreaties, Sir Charles gave 
up his town-house and insisted upon resid- 
ing in the country, where iny daughter sut- 
tered physically and tnentally. The house 
was old, andin the winter, dainp, and the 
society unbearable. 

“My daughter had been used to indul- 
yence, to life, and the excitement of the 


HeEASON. 

“T can produce forty three letters, written 
to mein the space ofa vear, to show that 
S ( ‘ries reated Dis ( “ ibs 

iLe ar ‘ 

‘hie w 1 I t jisten ft r wis * nor 
I wnay id, would be listen even Ww my 
prayers. 
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“Indeed his behavior to ine became so in- 


shorter and more remote every time, until 
they finally ceased altogether. 
“My daughter however did not fail to 


vear, the fourth of her married 
complained bitterly of her 
neglect and of the surveillance under which 
she was placed in his absence, 

“It wasclear to me that my daughter 
could not exist in this deplorable conglition, 
and that either she would put an end = to 
her life or leave her husband. 

“She had begged me to procure a legal 


separation, but my solicitor inforined me 
that this was impracticable. 
“In the autumn of the fourth year my 


daughter disappeared. 

“The tact was nade known to methrough 
Sir Charles's sulicitor, A boat taken from 
the boat-house was found upset below the 
weir, but no trace of iny daughter could be 
discovered. 

“No one believed that she had committed 
suicide, for she had taken with her a maid- 
servant and all her jeweis. It was con- 
cluded that she had used the boat to cross 
the river, and then suffered it to go down 
with the current. This was tiny own = con- 
clusion. 

“After this, I naturallv expected to see 
my dauglter,or at least to receive a message 
from her. 

“But no message came; and I then began 
to suspect the truth. 
verified in the spring. 

“Jn February I was summoned to—, 
where a quantity of hair, some fragments 
of clothing, and some jewelry were shown 
Ine. 

“T identified them at once as belonging to 
my dear daughter. 


Hounded A. D.1821. 
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| It is this investigation which I will have 
tolerable that my visits at his house became | 


| correspond regularly, and in the following | 
life, she | 
husband's | 


My suspicions were | 


“These rewains, with others unreoogniz- | 


able, had been discovered under water in 
repairing the empty boat-house. I saw at 
once that Sir Charles had murdered his 
wife, and at the inquest I produced 
ehild’s letters, and dese: ibed fully the bar- 
barous treatinent to which he had subjected 
her. 


‘He made no denial of my charge, he 


my | 


| 
offered no explanation of the way by which 


his wife had come by ber death, and he was 
commnitted to take his trial at the 
The prosecution was shamefully lenient to 
Sir Charles. 

“Instead of representing my child as the 
Diameless and suffering angel she was, the 
QJueen’s Counsel tacitly adimitted that she 
had herself and given Sir 
Charles ample cause to regret his inar- 


ASS! 70S, 


misconducted 


riage. 
“My solicitor tried to convince that 
this course was unavoidable, since, SU ppos- 


ne 


ing Sir Charles to be in his senses, a motive 
forthe murder must be admitted ; he tur- 
ther added that no jury would bany a inan 
of title on presumptive evidence, and that 
the utmost the Crown could do was to cast 
strony suspicion On Sir Charles and debar 
him from holding an honorable position in 
society for the futare, 

“My letters were scarcely referred to, 
and in the witness-box I was grossly in- 
sulted, 

“No direct evidence against Sir Charles 
was found; and it was merely sugyested 
that, having followed his wife to the 
house, he had there, tempted by opportu. 
nity, or provoked by her refusal to return 


be yat- 


with hitn to the house, thrust her into the 
water and suffered her to drown. The 
jury returned a verdict of ‘Not guilty 


here Mr. Pierce's friend gave a grunt of 
approval. 
“But,”’ the letter proceeded “—T am 
thoroughly oconvir i t 8 t 
ave een re if 
Z : een mnade int) Sir Cl Ss Fr 
ations wil the servants, who were 


| doubtedly bribed to withbold evidence. 





made if the cost of making it is within my 
means,”’ 

“She doesn’t say what becaine of the 
maid servant who left with her daughter. 

“Oh, she disappeared—with the major 
part of her mistress's jewels !'’ 

“Just what Lexpected. Of course she did 
it.”” 

“Don't be hasty ; you haven't heard the 
other side. I wrote to my client asking for 
particulars as to Sir Charles's 
Here's her reply.” 

Mr. Pierce's friend read— 

The counsel for the defence charged my 
daughter with insopriety and a clandestine 
acquaintance with Jaines Barton, § Sir 
Charles's discharged valet, who is said to 
have been at the same time secretly court- 
ing ny daughter's maid. With regard to 
insobriety, our family doctor declare that it 
was adisense which sbould have elicited 
her husband's sytnpathy and pity rather 
than his inalevolent anger. As to the clan- 
destine acquaintance, I do not believe one 
word of it.”’ 

“Do you believe a word of it, Bob?” 

“Oh, it was proved at the trial !’’ 

“How do you know that?” 

Mr. Pierce chuckled quietly. 

“My correspondent’s vanity did it,’ said 
he. ‘You can see she is as proud as a pea- 
cock, and could not conceal the fact that she 
had iarried her daughter to aman of title, 
My partner at once recollected the case of 
a baronet being tried for murder, and of a 
bout being found at the foot of a weir. A 
fow hours spent with a file of newspapers 
put usin possession of all 


defence. 


the particulars 
ny client tnentions, and many 
had pastover. It was proved that the lady 


others she 


was afflicted with dipsomania betore her 
marriage, and that the fact bad been eare-. 
fully concealed by ber mother—it) was on 
this point that the lady received the gross 
insults in the witness-box of which she 
complains — in her letter. It was 


proved that her husband was compelled to 
and that he 
took her abroad by the advice of a physician 
with the hope of curing her. 
that she grew worse instead of better, and 
had to be put under paid keepers, It 
was proved thatshe eluded their 


withdraw her from society, 


It was proved 


Vigilance 
and carried on a clandestine acquaintance 
with Sir Charles's valet, who was distnissed 
on that account. It was proved that the 
lady'’s-u.aid was at the same time secretly 
courted by his tnan-servant. [twas proved 
that on the day before the lady's death she 
rechived through hertnaid a letter from the 
discharged man-servant ; 
that the ian and the 
and took the train to London on 
fligehit 
and that they carried a box 


and it was proved 


inaid were together, 
the morn- 
her hus- 


ing alterthe lady's from 


band's house, 
which they would not trast to the man who 
took their portinanteau hotel to 
the station.” 


froin the 


doubt! 

of over- 
turniug a verdict based upon such evideuce 
as that.”’ 

“YT dare say she is mad,’ said 
with another chuckle, her position 
She wiarries her daughter 
toa baronet, and becomes at onee a kind of 


adinit’ of 
Your client must be tnad to think 


Oh, the case doesn’t 


Mr. Pierce 
a | meee 
pretty clearly. 


Tritton amongst her middle-class minnows, 


Then comes this revelation, whieh eovers 


ber davyhter with disyrace, and her also, 
ind all through her own precious clever 
ness atthe inquest. But for her evidence, 
there would have been a simple verd 
Pound drowned,’ in al pr ‘ 
save bis Wiles mame frown disyr “ 
Charlies said nothing about hie 
nsities or this unpleasant a 
his valet unt 6 Was 
a ~ 


expect to prove Sir Ubarles gulity 
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“T ain not sure of toat."’ 

“What! You think be is guilty?” 

“Otenoplicity porhapa”’ 

“Butthere’s not atittle of evidence against 
him.” 

“There itis. You may fairly doubt the 
justice of any verdict that is returned 
for want of evidence on the other side. 
Hal” 

Agongupon the door in the outer office 
sounded, and Mr. Pierce rose from his 
mia. 

“There's my client,"said he. “You must 


“] wish you luck, Bob. Good-bye!” 





CHAPTERIT. 

R PIERCE closed the door of the 

| ster offies upon bis friend,and turned 
to the jlaiv who walted by the little 
yrany @ounter, 

** A, thisie the office of Messrs. Pierce 

and Pieres, IT believe 7?" she said, 

“iti, maaan. My name is Merce.” 

“Al, tu deed!’ 

She unfolded a pair of gold-rimtmed 
glasses, and, holding them with great deli- 
eacy a few tocues from ler eyes, examined 
Mr. Pierce with the cool audacity of a very 
si pertor saper genteel person, whilst he, 


+ 
hh aes 


With Kuen 
over the lop of tis glasses at her with the 
atoliditv ofa poulegupatie tian, 

Soe was well dressed, tall, very erect,and 
alyout flicv. 


fer features night bave served Mr. du 


Maurier as aipodel of his duchess, 

Poev were teatures with a good deal of 
eharaccer in them —unpleasanut character, as 
itseenedto Mr. Pierce, 


Soje spoke with severe distinctness, and, | 


having Spoken, drew baek her lips tightly 
tippon her perfeet teeth, giving to her face 
t 1“ seonlelane of astnile which seemed 
much at Varianee wilh tLe @xXpression of 
ber eves, for her evebrows were raised 
in parne d ast onistinent, and she looked 
anvthing bat pleased with the aspect of Mr. 
Piers. 

Intrath, his appearances was enough to 
disappoint any one about to dntrust bitin 
Withoun enterprise requiritiy Bhrewdness 
and quick ad trows, 

He was larze and heavy, withthe patient 
ox-like expression of an uusuccessful 
man. 

There was aslipshod air about him, and 
a distractatinosphere of the previous night's 
bir Ps-oye, 

Hii< dress was negligent. 

Hathot his ill-folded newspaper stuck out 
of one pocket, and two-thirds of an old ban- 
danthang out ofthe other; and he seemed 
notatall conselous of hiss utter comunon- 
pltceness and very inferior condition. 

Sine bady then towered her glasses, and 
sill 

“Pf have written to you, Siguing myself 
anouvVvinously. You reeeived ny letter 
yesterday?” 

“ eYes > mvam. Tf vou will walk into my 
offices, we ean talk without fear of interrup- 
tion. Tois wav if vou please,” 

Mr. Pieres opened the inner door, 


Tie lady hesitated, as if she regretted | 


having anything to do with Mr. Pieree; 
however, there was no going back ato this 
point, so she entered the inner office, 


There was nothing at all business-like in | 


the look of tuis simall room) except a desk 
and A stool. 

Looking about her deliberately, she cb- 
served that, while the two artn-chairs 
had the ater of being extensively sat upon, 
there was athick stratum of dust upon the 
Btivol. 

“Pshould like to know if you are the 
pria “pal of this fron?” 

“Lanthe senior partner and head of the 
business.” 

“Thank you. IT do not wish to waste your 
timeormy own, Mr. Pierce; we will there- 
fore coupe to the point at once,’ 

eSie wants to wet out of ity’? thouht Mr. 
Pierce, “Lide my luck f 

“You have taken three weeks to consider 
the subject of our correspondence,” 

“Yes, oma’am; we do nothing in a 
hurry.” 

“Ooviously; and you have arrived at a 
Conds Us ; itd 


mh. 
“Yes, We are prepared to make the In- 


vestigation, and to begin at ones.” 
“Just so. Be wood enough to tell ine now 
Ifyou please, al What price you Vaiue your 


services 

“Tt will eost vou two guineas a day.’ 

“Por how long ?” 

*T'ntil the guilt or Innocence of the 
party suspected is proved to your satistac- 
tion. 

Pace lady smiled. 

There was something quite too ridiculous 
in Mr. Pieree’s prop soul. 

eToatistosay,” saltshe, “the inquiry is 
to be protract ze | lbdetlnitely wt ay eX- 


pense.” R 

“PT shouldn't alvise vou to have it ex. 
tended becoud Six months. Tf mothing ts 
discovered by tual time, nothing will ever 
lee disc veered.’ 

“Lam aftrad the result) would not be 
worth the expense’ the Jadv rose from 
her seat—"E must therefore decline to go 
any further with this investigation Mr. 
Pierce.” 

With the slightest perceptible Inc.inae 


tion of the bead, she turned towards the 
a ‘ 

M Pieres s ped off s stool with an 
air ot resivuation, and gz iz to open the 
foor for lis eseaping client, inuriunured— 

. : ees : 
“I! - 
. . 4 

? i ss % t ‘ 

lia ; 


“Do you suppose 1 shoul i mmake upa case 


mothe litthe counter, looked | 
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_ knowlug vo more abou ‘y than you told 
| ne in your letter, Mra. Gower?” 
“How — have you known my name?" 
“Only within the last three weeks.” 
| “And—and what do you kuow of this 
case?"’ 

‘Sufficient to warrant me in offering my 
rer vices on yourside, This private inquiry 
business is nota very exalted kind of thing 
—not the sort of work a gentleman would 
take t if he could help it nor the ocenpation 
that any decent inan would devote himself 
to without a pretty strong conviction that 
he could get his living honestly by i.” 

“Then you believe Sir Gilbert is gallty?” 

“7 believe that be is not gusitiess, 1 am 





/ counsel for the prosecution discovered.” 
Mr. Pierce spoke with his hand resting on 
the handle ot cle door, 


the aid of ber glasses tora couple of mo- 
ments In silent surprise, quietly turned to 
the chair she had leit and reseated her- 
Bell, 


Mr. Pierce, returning to his desk dropped, | 


by foree of habit, into the arin-chair that 
faced her, 

“What motive bad he?” she asked. 
; Mr. Pierce did not reply directly ; he 
kKeemmed to calculate fora brief space how far 
he should play his fish before striking. 

“Do you know that Sir Gilbert has given 
upthe Abbey ?” he presently inquired. 

“IT heard that he had lett Monkden. No 
) one would iss him.” 

“De you know that he has taken a second 
wife?” 

“Sir Gilbert married again,and not a year 
sinco my dear Griselda was alive ?”’ 

Mr. Pierce nodded, 


name? Tow long has he known her?” 


“Hername now is Lady Linton. He! 


nade her acquaintance about tive or 
six months before your daughter was 
drowned,.”’ 

“That is precisely what I suspected!’ 
cried Mrs, Gower, in great excitement. “I 
; was certainofit. IT said to my husband 

avain, “Phere is another wotan at the Lot- 

tom of this,’ ’ 
| ‘That remindsime, ma’am. If this in- 
vestization,is to be proceeded with, abso] ute 
Recrecy jis necessary. Above all things 
| Mr. Gower must suspect nothing of your 
| knowledge,” 

“Why?” 

**Beeause Mr, Gower isin frequent com- 
munication with Sir Gilbert Linton, and is 
notonly his friend, but also, I believe, an 
old acquaintance of the present Lady Lin- 
ton.” 

“Oh, the infamous man, the monster, the 
wieked base ereature! Way did I ever 
marry bia ?”’ 

“Ah! 

Mr. Pierce made a little yesture which 
| Sinitied that this question was one Open to 
a good deal of private inquiry. 

“Goon, Mr. Pierce; do not regard my 
emotion, Telline all; let ine Know every- 
Ching.” 

Here Mr. Pieree thought that the time 
| had come to strike, 

“As you nay suppose, ma’atn,”’ said he, 
rising and thrusting his hands into his 
poekets, ‘this knowledge has not been ac- 
quired without a good deal of trouble and 
expense on our part. 

“Ifthe investigation ends here, I shall be 
bea loser, 

“Thatisiny affair, One must speculate 
in every business, 

“LT have given you sufficient proof, I 
thirk, that we are neither stupid nor dis- 
honest. 

“If vou stillthink the result of our in- 
quiries will be not worth he cost, vou are 
at liberty to withdraw at onee; but, if you 
desire to Know auvlhing farther fr in me 
coneerning Sir Gilbert Linton and Ladv 
Linton—and your husband—you must sign 
this Jittle memorandum of arrecinents, 
empowering us to carry on inquiries in 
your behallata pavinent of two guineas 
per diem for aspace not exceeding six 
months from the present date.’ 

Saving this, Mr. Pierce pulled out the 
bundle of letters from his poekets,and,after 
opening halt a dozen envelopes, at length 
found the copy of agreeiment which he 
handed over to the lady. 

Mrs. (Gsower read tie forin of agreement 
through, and sat for some momentsin silent 
reflection, tapping the paper with the rim 
ot her glasses, 


“Itis notatrifling sum that I may be 
compelled to pay,” she said at le nuth. “Be- 
fore Signing thisaygreement, I oughtto have 
an.ore detined prospect of success, The 
facts—if they are facts—which you have 


produced inay be all that you can ever | 


obtain.”’ 

“Oh, ves, “inurmured Mr. Pieree thought- 
fully, woking up at the ceiling over = his 

| plasses, “I think vou're right there! It's a 
fair suggestion. Do you think, tna’am,” he 
proceeded, turning his glance down to his 

client—*do you think aman could keep a 

secret from his wife?” 

“Notif she wished to know it,” answered 
Mrs. Gower sharply. 

“And there are very few secrets that a 
wife doesn't want to Know,generally speak- 
ing,’ said Mr. Pierce, with a chuckle. 
“Now Mr. Gower was a widower when you 
married him. Do you think, if he was sus- 
pected of having murdered his wife, vou 
would not have found out the truth very 
soon after your tnarriage? This is inerely ‘a 


suggestion to prove the case.’’ 

“Of course I should.”’ 

“You think that any woman, living cor 
stantivy with her busband and on aftectionate 
terips with him, would in tbe course of a 


few inonths discover whether the charge 
agaiust biu waa true or false ?’’ 


toleral)lv certain he had astropger motive | 
| for wishing his wife out of the way than the | 


Mrs. Gower, after reyarding hitn without | 


“To whom? What is the creature's | 


After considering the question for a min- 
ute, Mrs. Gower replied— 

“Yes; 1 think that any woman with 
ordinary common sense would discover 
that—after marriage certainly, if not be- 
fore,” 

“Then I fancy I can give you some assur- 
ance of discovering more facts than I have 
already producea.”’ 

Saying this, Mr. Pierce bad recourse once 
more to the bundle otf letters in bis et, 
and, taking out a bulky packet, he it 
up and said— 

“This, ura’am, contains a faithful we ot 
the present Lady Linton’s diary, as am 
to understand. 

“As yet I have only just glanced at it, for 
it came to me only by this imorning's post. 
It is not the whole ofthe diary, nor any- 
thing like the whole. ‘ 

**A pparently it begins atthe date of tve 
lady's first neeting with Sir Gilbert; but I 
am assured thatthe diary contains a coin- 
plete record of the writer’s experiences and 
reflections up tothe present day. I may 
| tell you that my partner is now residing 
with Sir Gilbert and his wife,and has access 
to Lady Linton’s diary.” 

Mr. Pierce looked at his slippers, as if he 
were rather ashained of his partner. 

“The opportunities of seeing the diary 
and copying from it are naturally few and 
brief—an hour or two each day is about the 
average; but we may reasonably expect to 
get the whole of it in time. 
| ‘IT ain told that there are facts relating to 
Mr. Gower whicn will be of great interest to 
you.” 

“ «You will let me read that and what fol- 
lows?" Mrs. Gower asked eagerly. 

“Certainly. I will give you this packet 
the moment you have signed tbe agree- 
ment’? 

‘(Give ine a pen.” 

With some difficulty Mr. Pierce found 
ink that would flow and a pen that would 
write, and, having brushed the desk with 
his coat-sleeve, invited Mrs. Gower to put 
her name tothe agreement. This she did, 
and then, handing the paper to Mr. Pierce, 
said— 
| ‘Now give me that woman’s diary.” 

Mr. Pierce handed her the packet. 








CHAPTER IIL. 
LITTLE LADY LINTON’S DIARY. 


fFAULERE were some women washing at 
the lavoir. 

1 asked them if they knew where I 
should find the English fishermen belong. 
ing to the boat that lay in the harbor. 

They all ceased beating their linen to 
look at iny dress and hear what I had to 
SAV. 

One of them, leaving her work,conducted 
ine to the end of the little street, and, 
pointing along the sea-wall to the angle 
where aiman was seated upon a piece of 
timber, said that he was one of them. 

I thanked her and walked along the wall 
which here was sheltered froin the wind by 
a row of houses, so that one could look 
about and enjoy the strange and beautiful 
scene, Which was strange indeed to me,who 
had never before seen the sea. 

The wind seemed to have swept away all 
impurity from the air, the sun made noth- 
ing ofthe white clouds that crossed his 
path ; everything was surprisingly brilliant 
and stood out clear and bold before the eye 
—the cliffs, the great rocks detached from 
them, the birds skimming over the water, 
and some boats with yellow and brown 
sails. 

The line where thesea met the sky looked 
quite near, so that it perplexed ine for a 
while to see the surface there so blue and 
still, while, Dut a little nearer,it was all ofa 
| blustering burly-burly and yellow with 
tie sand torn up from the shore, 

It made ine giddy to peep over the breast- 
work at the great waves that bounced in- 
ward and raced along by the wall, curling 
over in a lengthening streak of white foam 
asthey ran, until their strength was ex- 
hausted, and they swirled back to meet 
otners and be licked in and dasbed up in 
feathery spray. 

But I did not pay very much attention to 
the sea just then, except to keep closer by 
the houses when a wave stronger than the 
rest caine spluttering up the wall, and leapt 
over the breastwork into the road, for my 
thoughts were chiefly concerned with the 
Englishman and my business with him. 

First of all, I was astonished by the great 
size of him, and next by his hardihood in 
choosing to sit upon the most exposed point 
there was, for no particular reason that ) 
could perceive, except by the violent wind 
and the spray from the waves that dashed 
against the angle of the wall. 

It was unreasonable to suppose that a 
fisherman would resemble iy dear 
father, who was a scholar and asuffer- 
ing invalid; yet, through seeing no English- 
nan but bhimn—except the artist who caine 
to Neufbourg a long while ago, who was a 
thin, niserable-looking creature, and afraid 
to cross the stream for fear of slipping off 
the rocks into the water—I had come to 
think thatall Englishimen must be delicate 
of complexion and feature, slight of forin, 
and subject to take cold, 

My preconceptions are nearly always 
wrong; but this was stupidly wrong, be- 








waters was far louder than my voice, and 
though bis profile was partly towards ine, 
he did not catch sight of arins, for his 
eyes were half closed and bis gaze was fixed 
siulidly upon the horizon. 

He was notan ill-looking man;his features 
were large, but nicely rtioned, his 
eyes were deeply sunk, is nose was 
siraight, bisskin wastair where the sun 
and wind had not tanned it, and he had a 
short beard and moustacte of the color of 
straw, and trin with beads of water that 
sparkled in the sunlight. 

He wore a yellow oiiskin cap and coat a 
pair of great rough leather boots that came 
up over his trousers. 

I tad plenty of time to notice these . 
liarities as I stood at the corner acreaining at 
him and waving a bandkerchie’. 

He had not an unpleasant expression on 
his face, but he exasperated ine by sitting 
there smoking his empty pipe, with his 
arins folded on his chest, and seeming to 
enjoy the wind and the noise, while 1 was 
inaking myself hoarse and doing my utmost 
to attract bis attention. 

This made ime torget my danger, and I 
presently stepped out of the sbelter and 
inade towards hin; buta gust caught me 
with such force that I nearly lost my foot. 
ing, and, when I opened my mouth to cry 
out,the wind got in and stopped my breath- 
ing. 

Il threw my whole weight terward, yet I 
could not advance fora minute; then, the 
gust suddenly subsiding, I dashed torward 
and came upon the man with a bounce as 
the pent-up sound burst from my mouth. 

*‘}isherinan !"’ I cried. 

“Well, what do you wa: t with the fisbher- 
man ?”’ he asked, having looked at me with 
soine surprise as I clasped iny bonnet with 
iny hands, 

“If you'll come out of the wind, I'll tell 
you,”’ I attempted to shout; but tbe gust 
had returned, and, before the sentence was 
half over, ny voice was silenced ; and then 
as I stooped down to gather my petticoats 
together—for they were twirling about my 
legs horribly—the wind caught hold of my 
bonnet and carried it from my head,towards 
the roof of the houses, and then away outto 
sea, 

It m.ight have carried ine away also if the 
man had not laid hold of me. 

lie rose froin his seatand led me away 
holding my arin so firmly that I could 
wove neither to the right nor to the leit, 
but wentin a straight line to the shelter of 
the houses—just as if I were being guided 
by a great piece of inachinery,. 

“Whatoneurth did you go out there 
for?’’ he asked savagely, as he leit goof my 
arin. 

“Don’t you know that you might have 
been sweptinto the sea like the thing you 
had on your head ?”' 

“Then why on earth do you sit outthere?”’ 
I retorted viciously, for 1 was enraged b 
the loss of iny bonnet and with being scold- 
ed for iny misfortunes by him. ‘As for the 
thing I had on my head,"’I added, choking 
with impatience, ‘it cost me fifteen francs 
at Bayeaux this morning.”’ 

He began to laugh ; but, seeing the tears 
cone into iny eyes—for I could not restrain 
them, my temper having got the better of 
me—he becaine grave, and said in alow 
voice— 

“T sorry you lost your bonnet. Let me 
tie this handkerchief over your head.”’ 

“No, thank you,” said I very coldly, 
though teeling at the saine time that it was 
very kind of biimm to make the offer; “I can 
do quite well without it’’—which was true 
for, except on fete-days, I never wore any 
covering upon iy head after putting my 
winter capeline aside. 

“So much the better,’’ said he; ‘you look 
better without it;’’ aud he putthe band- 
kerchief back into his pocket. 

I took no notice of the compliment—in- 
deed I do not think he intended to compli- 
inent ine, for he spoke in a plain matter-of- 
fact manner, without any of the polite 
accent and grace a Frenchinan would have 
employed. 

“Do yon belong to the English ship—I 
don’t Know what its name is—that is swim- 
ining in the harbor?” 

“Yes, Ido. It’s a ‘she,’ and her name is 


| the Tub.” 


He spoke now in a tone of playful 
fainiliarity, which might have been excusa- 
ble had [ been a child or hean old man,but 
which—as he was less than forty and I was 
in ny twentieth year, seeined to me an im- 
pertinence only attri utabie to that want of 
good manners for which, abroad, English- 
inen are famous, 

“Are you the master of the Tub?” I ask- 
ed, looking as severe as I could. 

He nodded, keeping his blue eyes fixed 
upon my face. 

‘‘When do you leave here?” 

“‘AS soon aS my crew return from Bay- 
eaux, whither they have gone to get fresh 
ineat for their captain’stable. They should 
be back now, Shall we walk that way and 
see? It may gratify your cusiosity to ex- 
amine the Tu’s internal economy.” 

“I want to goin your ship,’ I said,taking 
that side ofthe path nearest the house, a8 


| he stepped into the road and turned towards 


cause I myself, although neither so stout | 


nor so robust as many girls at Neufbourg, 
am not puny or feeble, and I have read in 


) tnany books of my countrymen’s great | 


strength and endurance. 

When I reached the end house, the noise 

the waves and the violence of the wind so 
erritied ine that I dared not venture to 
eave the shelter of the buil ling, and stood 
there calling to the inan as loudly asI eould 
8nd gesticulialing with iny aris; but he 

| tovk no notice of me, tor the noise of the 


of 


the harbor; “put first I must know how 
inuch you will charge to take me and my 
rg to England and bring my bonne back 
1ere,”’ 
_ Ile stopped abruptly, and, looking at me 
In amazeinent, said—— 

‘“;ood Heavens what do you mean ?”’ 
_ “I have told you,’ I replied, with some 
linpatience, 

“IT want to know know how much you 
will charge to take ne to Euziand.” x 
‘I’m not a steain-navigation-coinpany, 

said he laughing. 
“My bonne will not go in a steam-vesse}; 


| that is why we have comehere. However; 
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if vou don’t choose to take us, we can find 
another fisherinan who will, no doubt.” 

I heartily wished I had not sought this 
man, for I saw that mere Lucas's prejudice 
inade us appear ridiculous even tw this com- 
non fisherman. 

] made a stiff little bow, and was turning 
awa, when he said— 

“Don’t be impatient. I haven’t refased 
to take you. he Tub’s a better boat than 
any in this precious hole, and I think I am 
as good as any other fisherman you may 
tind here.”’ 

“That's why IT asked you to take us.” 

“Thank you. I shoula like to know 
something nore about you. Where's your 
bonne ?” 

“In the first of those little 
there beyond the harbor.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Which Was to Blame? 


BY BLAKE PAXSON, 


houses over 











RMA HOWARD ’s tace was flushed 
angrily, a8 she stood = the window iin- 
patiently tapping the thick, erystel clear 

giass, She bit her beautiful scarlet under lip 
until the pearly teeth left cruel impres- 
sons. 

“T declare it’s too provoking! Here it is 
half-past seven, and Gardiner not home to 
dinner yet! He knows I hate to be kept 
waiting—and to night of all nights, when 
there’s the reception st Mrs. Lexington’s to 
dress for. I do believe he does it on pur- 

rose,”? 

Mrs. Howard swept the train of her 
elegant dinner dress across the carpet, and 
seated herself petulantly in her little biue 
velvet chair, watch in hand, and with 
anxiously gathering darkness on her beau- 
titul young face, that should have been so 
care-free and joyous, 

Really a beautiful face—the only one that 
had ever attracted Gardiner Howard, the 
ricli young suitor who had fallen so desper- 
ately in love with Irma Ray, and whom 
Irina worshipped just as much. 

It had been a love natch, and the bride 
had felt, when she came to the magnificent 
home her husband had made for her, with 
its costly luxuries, its elegant conveniences, 
itseorps of trained servants—everything 
that heart could wish for, Irma had thought, 
with thrills of ecstatic gratitude,that surely 
Gardiner Howard's wife was the happiest 
wornan the sun shone on, 

lor awhile they were both perfectly con- 
tented ; then, 80 gradually had a cloud 
arisen, 8Oo impalpable was the difference 
that grew between them, that neither one 
ot thein could have detined it at the first, 
sive hy # consciousness that there was 
soinething not quite right. 

‘There were tines when Irina felts.ighted 
because Gardiner neglected to be home 
exactly to time, although that gentleman 
Was usually proiwnpt. 

There were times when Mr. Howard 

thought Irma might spare him reproof, al- 
though she was generally amiable and 
rentie, 
R sut no-v the time had come when there 
was nothing but reproaches from Irma— 
worse than reproaches: that ceaseless 
scolding, which 1s the very essence of un- 
endurable misery. . 

When he was late, when he was unex- 
pectedly early ; if he did or did not do cer- 
tain things, under all circumstances, Irima 
developed a first class lecture,al ways ready 
for him. 

To-night, ber watch sparkling in her 
hand, as she waited for the precise moment 
of the time to arrive when dinner should be 
served, she nade a picture of one pretty 
and pititul ; and her placid, sweet, fond 
nother, from among the cushions of her in- 
valid’s cnair, sighed as she looked at her. 

“Tt's just half-past seven, and I shall not 
Wait another instant.” 

She rang the bell energetically ; then, to 
the servant who answered— 

‘Dinner at once !”’ in a tone of command, 
very unusual even ia these latter days, 

“Do you not think you had better 
waited, dear? It seems discourteous for 
the inaster of the house to come and find us 
eating.” 

Mis Ray spoke quietly ; but there was 
latent disapprobation of Irma’s course in 
her ladylike manner, 

Irina curled her lip. 

“T inight wait every night, mamma, for 
that matter. Wait until you have prolonged 
Your visit several weeks, and you will dis- 
Cover lor yourself bow little Gardiner con- 
Suits inv Wishes or cointort.”’ 

“It seeins to ine, with your efficient cook 
aud servants, that the delay of dinner 
Should be a very small inconvenience— 
Certainly not warrantabie for you to lose 
your temper before a servant. 

“It you are so cross with Gardiner, I 
don’t wonder he is tardy in coming home.” 

Mrs. Huward looked incredulously at ber 
other, 

“Why, mamma, surely you are not tak- 
lng sides against ine? Surely you are not 


‘ ingto uphold Gardiner’s shameful con- 
dauct ?”’ 


_ A suspicion of angry tears glistened in 
ler eyes, 
“I shall take sides with no one, Irina; 


but where | see a wrong that,if not righted, 


} 


have | 





Irma bit her lips as the butler superin- 
tended the serving of dinner. Then she 
disinissed the o uious servant. 

“We'll get on alone to-night, Dwight. 
You may go.” 

Then, to ber mother, with her face very 
pale and ber lips almost quivering— 

“Maimina, you don't know bow you have 
wounded ine, As for Mr. Howard, if be 
has not enough affection left for me to treat 
ine wi;h some degree of consideration, he 
shall at least know how I feel about it. If 
he chooses to make me uncomfortable. I 
shall not spare biuw, inost certainly." 

Mrs. Ray sipped her soup tuoughtfully 
as she listened. 

*You are old enough to follow the dic- 
tates of your own conscience, Iria, I only 
hope you may not regret the course you 
pursue. That is Gardiner’s step now.” 

Irina staightened in ber ehair,and a flush 
spread over her cheeks as Mr. Howard 
came in; afine-looking young man, witha 
careless grace,and somew hat of indifference 
in his manney as he sauntered tothe grate, 
and stood loc king at the well-spread *table. 

“Nearly through your dinner, Irina? 
You see I remembered the reception to- 
night.” 

“Thank you. Iam not going.” 

She spoke most chillingly, and he raised 
his eyebrows inquiringly. 

“Not going! and Lettie Lexington sucn 
a friend of yours? I promised Norris to 
bring you. What will they think ot us, 

Irima’s lips were compressed still imore 
forbiddingly. 

“Perhaps, ifthey think my considerate 
husband gave ime half-an-hour to dress in— 
aspecimen ol the generality of his atten- 
tions—they will accept iny regrets.”’ 

Gardiner frowned. 

‘That's the sheerest nonsense, Irina, and 
you know it. Because 1 happen tw be a 
little late a 

She interrupted him hotly. 

“Happen ! when do you happen to be in 
time, or do anything you know would 
please me ?”’ 

“If your memory isso treacherous that 
you cannot recall any such act of mine, 
for the future I had better consult ny own 
inclinations more.’’ 

She rose immediately frous her chair. 

“Your own inclinations more! Pray 
what——”’ 

He coolly glanced at his watch. 

“Then I presume you and your mother 
will excuse me! J shall po alone !”’ 

He slainined the door rather expressively 
as he left the room, and Irina’s tears began 
to flow, 

“You, seo, mamina, just how it is! 
I to blame ?”’ 

Mrs. Ray had taken no part in the alter- 
cation, but her quiet, thoughtful face indi- 
cated how deeply she regretted it.” 

Now, with a curious expression, 
looked at Irma, and auswered her. 

“You are silly toery. Ifyou and 
husband are perpetualiy squabbling, 
do you live together? I wiil 
home, if you wish it.” 

Irma looked ineredulously to hear such 
strange advice froin her imother. 

“Separate from him ?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ said Mrs. Ray, decidedly. 
“Anything is better than quarrelling. And 
you say he has no affection tor you.” 

“T don’t believe he bas,’’ Irma returned, 
angrily, as She remembered his hasty exit. 

“And Twill go home with you,manma. 1 
hope I'll never see bits again!" 

Tiat night in ber room, Mrs. Ray sat 
meditatively beside the cheery fire. 

“Poor, foolish children! It will be a 
a bitter lesson ; but nothing short of it will 
remedy the evil now.” 

* * * 





Am 


she 


your 
why 
take you 


* + * 

“Which way, Howard ? To the St. Denis, 
or home to dinner ?”’ 

Howard and Norris Lexington inet each 
other one bright March evening,a fortnight 
or so later. 

“Tin not particular,’ Howard returned, 
earelessiv. “St. Denis, if you go there.” 

Lexington locked his arin contidently in 
his friend's. 

“T was booked there, because, you know, 
Lottie is away for a day or 80, and home 
a dull sort of place without her. There's 
nothing like these pretty, sweet little wives 
to welcoine one with a kiss, 18 there ? 

Howard similed bitterly. 

“You haven't been three 
ried, Lexington, which accounts 
enthusiasin.”’ 

“Don’t you go back on Mrs, Howard 


months 
jor 


ar. 
your 


| that stvle. Bye the bye, she’ll be expecting 


you, won't she ?” 

“Tt won't make any difference. 
the hotel.” 

Lexington dropped his friena’s arm, and 
looked around in the bandsome, moody 
face. 

“Look here, Howard, what's up? You 
and Irina baven't quarrelled [1 — 

“Really, I forget. Ithas been a week 
since she has seen fit to speak to me.” 

“Howard, do you mean it?” 

“T wish to Heaven ] didn't.” 

*But—but, I can’t understand. 
fault is it? Surely not Iriuia's !”’ 

Howard leaned carelessly on 


I prefer 


W hose 


the table, 


|} and drummed his tingers listlessly. 


{ruin your home and wreck your hap- 
ness, l think itistmy duty to speak to 
one I see is most to blane.” 
Sue looked kindly, pityingly, at the 
s t surprised lace, 
And you think | atin to blame ?” 
Perhaps not ton but certainly very 
i l were y ir lbwesbanad, ] Wertiia 
ire meet You a8 you look and teel 
Ww. Being vour inothber, 1 tell you what 
J¥U Ought lw dv.”’ 


“Oh, no, of course not. Women never 
their fretting, tault-tinding, or whining. 
Irina is an angel, and I aim Bs 
Hie smiled eynically in 
grave troubled face. 
“[ know you will pardon me,old fellow ; 


o> 


Lexington’s 


but remember, it always takes two toinake 
aquarrel, If you are not happy——”" 

Howard listened wmoodily, then inter- 
rii te pat . . 

‘Happy? I never expect to be happy 
again. five truth ie, Norris, Ican’t please 
her. Nothing suits; even iny presence is 

| the source ofa perennial frown. Wouid 


is | 


| schedule calls for. 
| habit of loitering at stations and making up 
| the lost time by fast runs, Many serious acel- 


; | ie ‘ wtato. 
sulk nor seold, nor drive a man to ru‘n, by | stick it into @ potat 


you betieve, I baven't seen her sinile for 
weeks ?" 

He asked it coldly. 

“Have you tried to make her smile ?” 

Howard shrugged his shoulders. 

“I stopped trying long long ago. It's no 
use. She has lost every atow of regard ior 
ine,’ 

“Nonsense! Now see here, Howard, 
and sec it 1 can’t give vou a word of advice 
—if l am a Benedict of three months. 
You're all wrong—both of yon—all wrong 
Irma has acquired a habit of fretting and 
being unpleasant ; you have given up all 
attempts to win her back to sweetness and 
happiness again. You must begin over— 
go back to your courting days. Don't tell 
iné she doesn't love you—and 1 know you 
love her ?”’ 

Iloward flushed consciously, 

“If she was what she used to be——" 

“Exactly—tnake her what she used to be. 
And I'll bet she thinks the very same of 
you. Isn't it worth trying her ?” 

A pale, anxious expression was on How- 
ard's handsoine face, 

“Don’t waste time thinking. Go home 
to dinner—take her a bouquet—meet her— 
you know how, and my word for it, you'll 

@ the happiest man to-imorrow,”’ 

Half an hour later, with a tiny basket of 
purple and white violets, in the centre o1 
whieh was his wife’s name in dainty pink 


of Irma's dressing room- -to be met by the 
inaid with a folded ana sealed letter in her 
hand. 

“Missus has been gone out an wour or 80, 
and said I was to give you this,”’ she ex- 
plained, and left the room, 

A dim, vague horror 6 smart him as ne 
took the letter and broke it open. 

His hand trembled, and a very sickening 
sense of loss and desolation came over him, 
as he read the following— 


“Good-bye. I haveat length deciaed to 


leave the housethat isa home for me no 
longer, where, for weeks, J] have been 
learning that the greatest mistake of my 


home with 


“], H.” 


never loved me, 
iny mother, 


I am going 


Gone ! 

Gone from the house that was 
no longer.”’ 

And he—he had helpea make it so to her, 
he, the man whe loved ber so truly, so ar- 
dently, before these evil days had come 
upon thein, 

How empty and desolate the ho ise felt. 

Not to have hor there, whom he had come 
to make his peace with, coine to woe again 
as in other better times, 

The dainty flower basket seemed to mock 
him, and the rosy name to prick down into 
his conscience as he stood there, disappoint- 
ed, bewildered, and horror-stricken. 

Then, with asob wrung fromm such 
wuish as seldom passes a 
bowed his head on his hands, 

“My God, forgive me and give her back 
---tuiy darling, ny darling.”’ 

Then—a swilt rushing of garnets, a tread 
of light feet, and Irma and Gardiner rushed 
into each other's arins, 

“Gardiner, oh, I never thought you 
would care ; indeed I never did. Can you 
ever forgive ine, dear, for being so wicked? 
Itisall ny fault. I've been so wayward. 
Darling—husband, how thankful I am I 
waited to see what you would do when you 
read iny letter. Just suppose you hadn't 
eared.” 

She shivered, even while he caught her 
in his glad arins and kissed her. 


“a home 


an- 





rosebuds, Mr. Howard knocked at the door | 


life was in becoming the wile of a man who | 





| be regarded us evincing a 


| tional allusion to the 


man’s lips, he | 


land rolled down 
|} rabbitor other sonall ganie, 


Bric-a- Brac. 


A LIBEL Fan.—!n Japan, when a man 
wants 6 wake bis neigh ors liiea burden 
to him, he has a caricature of bitin painted 
on a fan, and gives tt a wide circulation. 
Thia is nore effective than newspaper libel 
and not so likely to cause the arrest of the 
libetlant. 

No STORE UNTURNED.—The expression, 
‘to leave n° stone unturned,” may be 
traced to & response of the Delphic Oracle 
given to Polycrates, asthe means of tind- 
ing atreasure buried by Mardonius, Xer- 
xes' general, on the field of Platwa. The 
Oracle replied: “Turn every stone.” 


Coat.--Theophrastus,a Greek writer who 
flourished in the fourth century betore the 


Christian era, in a work entitled = the 
“Book on Stones” deseribes an earthy 
subs.ance whieh would kindle and 
burn, and which was used by smitha, 


There can be no doubt that he reters to 
coal, and that this is the earliest passage in 
which that substance is expressed or imen- 
tioned. 

CHINESE OcCUPATIONS.—The Chinese 
are said to have a curious way of determin- 
ing the future occupations of a male infant, 
On the tirst birthday he is seated in a large 
sieve, with money senles, 4 foot ineasure, a 
pair of shears, a brass inirror, a pencil, ink 
and books, an abacus and = similar articles 
ranged ina circle around him. The article 
which he handles first is asure prophecy of 
the direction in which his future activities 
will lie. 

WoRrRKING OvT His ApMiss1on Fre.— 
A Clinton county, lowa Goctor attended a 
birth about filteen years azo, for which his 
bill was $10. The account ran along till a 
few days ayo, The subject of tue doctor's 
professional skill, now a smart lad of 15 
years, was hired by that gentleman as stable 
boy, and, at the end of bis tirst month, car- 
ried hone the receipt for the old debt as 
pay for nis services. It is the first case on 
record where a boy has been obliged to pay 
his own expenses in coming into this 
world, 

STATE ETIQUETTE IN PuNIS.—Etiquette 
in Tunis requires that the mav who is to 
succeed the ruler should be completely ig- 
nored, No tminister or state officer could 
visit him or communicate with bit with 
out running the risk of loosing bis office or 
of being exiled. Deven the representatives 
of foreign governments »ney not visit the 
heir, and versonally he is quite unknown 
to them, For a native to show him any 
inark of attention would be high treason, 
and such anact by a foreign consul would 
want of respect 
for the Bey, every tnanifestation of regard 
for the heir being tantamount to an inten- 
transitory power of 
the Regent, and to his eventual death, 


GREAT SNAKES.—Asacouple of gentle 
men were riding down the Roanoke valley, 
Virginia, recently, they 4.wahuge yreen- 
colored snake writhinzand twisting at the 
root of a beech tree. Going closer they dis- 
covered it to be one of the horned species 
of the hoop snake. It had formed itself 
intoa hoop by taking its tail ia its mouth 
the hill jo pursuit of a 
So great had 
become its velocity thatit could not puide 
itself, and it bad struck the tree with sueh 
force as to drive its horus inte the solid 
wood to the depth of am inel or more, hold- 
ing it tight and faust. There are a yreat 
inany trees in the vicinity that have been 
struck in the same wav, and they invarias 
biy die. So deadly isthe polson that tne 


| leaves on youny oaks have been known to 


| wither 


“We will never think of it again, Irma, | 
Itisall over now, and I'll never be so 
eruel to you again.” 

“Nor I, Gardiner.’ 

* * * * * 7 

And Mrs. Ray, over her fire, smiled 


astutely to herself, 

And from that night, the skeleton disap- 
peared forever from the Howards’ beauti- 
ful home and happy hearts, 
i 2 a 


oun — 


A RAILROAD **TATTLER.’’—A minister 
has invented what railroad men denominate 
a ‘“tattler.’’ It isa simple piece of mechan- 
isin, and eonsists of a broad pand of Jinen 
which winds offa reel, and is reyistered as 
it unwinds very much like the tipe in the 
brokers’ offices. This contrivance is locked 
inaboxin the caboose of a freight train 
and the other end attacked tothe axle of 
the samecar. Its object is to detect freight 
trains when they make faster time than the 
Freight crews are in the 


dents bave been attributed to this, and the 
inanagers of railroads centering to Seranton 
where the “tattler is used, have determined 
to try it as 4 ineans of putting a stop Ww luat- 
ing by freight crews. 


—— 


PRESERVING Grapes.—A French jour- 
nal gives the following method of preserv- 





| ing grapes, as described by the inventor of 


the process; Atthe end of October cut the 
bunches with the portion of wood attached. 
] trim the base of this last to a point, and 
Atterwards I spread 
the grapes upon straw, or very dry bay,anud 
as niuch as possible so that they do not 


lteuch each other. Thus prepared, these 
grapes keep quite as well as if the stems 
were placed in bottles of water. 
i - eo 
Tne death is announced of King Oimoru, 
one of the sovereigns of the African Coast 
This tnonarch was, as lie Sayit “ 
much married lie bad 706 wives and Ye 
children, 77 of the latter being still alive 


His eldest son and successor is a8 }UAUTIOUS 


| a8 Lis father, having 412 wives. 


within an hour after being 
struck, 

“GooD MORNING." —It is astonishing how 
old this salutation is, and how it differs 
amongst Various races, The Greeks wished 
ainan to beof *ywoodcheer.”’ The Romans, 
trusted their friends tuiplt, that dav, find 
themselves ina stite of bealth and safety. 
But when the matter is looked inte, the 
reason explains itself. The Greek was a 
gay doy, and happiness at any cost was his 
ideal. Ilenee be of “yood cheer,’’—tmke 
the most of the moment. The Rowans 


| however, surrounded by the cares of a vast 


einpire, threatened now by one foe and 
ayain by another, used a oinore soleuimn 
greeting. “Ilealti’’ was the first wish, be- 
cause his idolized Rome was surrounded 
by toys. “Safety” was his second wish, for 
at any inoment the faithful end of all 
things mivht come. In China, “good 
morning’ alinost prows cunie, It means 
there “Have you @aten your riee, and is 


your stomach working weil?’ Fancy put 
ting these phrases to an American, 


ADVENT OF TEA.—When tea was tirst in- 
troduced in England the ignorance of ite 
preparation wasillinitable, and tine ladies, 
determined to tread closely on the leels of 
fashion, were coumpelled to take lessons in 
the art of brewing it, One lady, betore 
consenting to become a candidate for eulin- 
ary honors, boiled several pounds and 
served It “as a vegetable. Another, equ uly 
stupid, set forth ber table with it as dried 
fruit, and naturally failed to relish it, At 
the tea-parties, in the seventeenth century, 


the leaves frout Which the tea had been 
drawn were handed round to be eaten, asa 
yreat delicacy, with bread and butter To 
refuse was to affront the civer of this odd 
entertaininent, and to stainp oneselt! wn 
6 iter t aria tike or “ 
\ “)» ¥ } vy 

era 
’ 1p " 

“ ] lia r 1s - 
#iy la Len 1) “ aa | are ‘ 
inch deep—gave rise tou the phrase, ‘a dis 
ol Wa. 

















THE WINDS. 





BY RITA. 





‘What meanest thou, 0 fresh spring wind, 
Whistling so cheertly? 

Whvat yon suncy cureery-biind 
Singest so merrily?" 

**In you fair room a tabe le born; 

I sing to greet the merry morn.”’ 


*'*What meanest Hlaclumn ww m, 


Mosning so drearily ? 
What at con muffled eindow-blind 
W alli at ac wearily ¥ 


‘The ath sangulish rendtea mourner’s breast; 
She walis for sleep she moans for re st.** 


“What meanest thou, O wlater wind, 
Striding so mightily? 

What secre’ rapture dost thou find 
Kending the cloud cast sky * 
‘Prom carth thie night a soulle riven? 

I roll the cloud away from heaven,’ 


What meanest thou, O summer wind, 
That thou dost breathe so low 7 
What burden bearest on thy mind? 
What secret none may know? 
‘*Heneath you «preadiog chestnut-bough 
Two lovers breathe a solemn vow," 
——P a aE 


Thorns and Blossoms 


KY THK AUTHOR OF “A BLACK VEIL,’ “HER 


MOTHER'S CRIME,”’ “A BROKEN 


WEDDING RING,’ UMABEL 
“way,” BTC., RTC 


CHAPTER XXIIL—[CONTINUED.] 


quick to un ferstand. I certainly did 





then.”’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Lady Lester settled herself cosily in one | 


of the most luxurious of chairs and closed 
her eyes, 

She did not intend to take any part in 
what Monica called the “family bat- 
tues," 

Violet looked round the large magnifi- 
cent room, 

She wished that Randolph would come. 
She hoped he would remember how lonely 
she must feel. 

Lonely, but perfectly self- possessed. 

She was not in the least nervous with the 
three ladies, 

Mentally she thanked Heaven that she 
should not be compelled to live always with 
them. 

It she could endure her new life—and 
she was not sure of it—her time would not 
be spent with therm. 

Seeing Lady Lester's eyes closed and 


Monica busy, she went over to one of the | 


side-tables where soine photographs had 
been placed, 

She took one, 

It was of Randoiph, taken when he was 
a boy. 

Monica passed as she was looking at 
it. 

“That isa good photograpp,”’ she said. 
“Itisthe onemamima likes best of Ran- 
dolph.”’ 

Hearing the remark, the dowager went 
up to them, 

Violet held up the little picture to her, 
and, as she did so, she saw a spasin Of pain 
pass over the proud face, 





“Yous, said her ladyship, “that was Ran- | 
| dolph as a boy. 


“A tine open face, I was proud of biim 


“Are you not proud of him now?" asked 


Violet. 


\ 17 are quite right,’’ she said ; “vou are 


think it would be better to wait a 
sioorttine betere sen Linn out any liVita- 
tions 1 think sostill.”’ 

“Did you like Paris?” asked Lady Les- 
ter. anu Xiousto avert a collision, 

“Very much; there is plenty of life 
there,” replied Violet. 

“Ran tolph likes solitude; IT like cities, 


I like great tides of huiman life flowing to | 


and fro.” 

“You have an active energetic nature per- 
aps, said Lady Lester, 

“LT «i afraid To have a« great deal of 
energy, said Violet 

tnd the Countess of Lester sighed, as 
though that were a thing deeply to be de- 
plored, 

“You will want it all,"’ said Moniea sud- 
deniv. 

And, if an oracle had spoken, they could 
hot have Seen more surprised, 

Sue flushed eriunmson When she realized 
wheat she tad said. 

Poe Countess, with unusual good nature 
caine to the reseue, 

“You will indeed,’ she agreed; “and, if 
Kindolpl doet as we bave always wished, 
and turns bis attention to politics instead 
of parting, you will not have energy 
enough.’ 

“Tn what way would that) affect 
asked Violet. 

“The wile of a great politician or a great 
#tatessaan bas many cares,’ said the dow- 
AUT. 

“It is not 
understand.” 

“Pdo uot see why LT should) not) under 
stand.’ rejomed Violet. 

“Every wife is supposed to be more or 
the pursuits of her bus. 


me?" 


you. would 


probable that 


less euyrossed in 
band. 

“LT thought, baving lived all your lifa .- 
the eountry, vou would hardly enter into 
these npatters,”’ exp saned the dowayer, 

“Living in the country, said Violet, with 
assuile that was both bitter and sweet, 
“does mot place a limit to amy one’s intelli 
gence, Ih ype.” 

“t do not know,” returned Lady Ryvers 
Blowly. 

“IT have 
aid.”’ 

“There is not, of course, so ciuch to see 
and hear,’ putin Lady Lester. 

“] like great cities and the rash of life,” 
aaid Violet; “but T think the foest,noblest, 
and tiost p vetical natures love the country 


always understood that — it 


best. 

“Randolph does, and he is as much poet 
aS paloter.”’ 

The dowayer rose quickly. 

It was tatelerable to her that this) girl 
should argue and hold her own with such 
Belt pr rss yD TE 

Moniersaw that ber mother 
and irritated. 

“You will not be long, Randolph?” said 
her ladvsilp, as she passed ty her som. ‘Ag 
he bas chosen to umarey a girl of that kind, 
heimav entertain her; To shall not,” she 
said to herself. 

Monier had her own method of managing 
ber mother. 

fue Countess of Ls 
it. 

She allowed evervthing totake its own 
eourse, 


Monica pl ceed her mother’s easy-chair for 


was ruffled 


ster never attempted 


h 
~ new exactly hows ked her read 
i sad i 
Sie ik vthe exact paze at which to 
per lical ss hud been = read- 
if ] j is *T* ! ple 
I 
! ‘ laug 3 
~ se Lhe 
But th vas proud 
white eve Im Chis Lite. 
The dowager looked particularly wide 
awake, 


The elder wotnan shook ber bead. 

“No; Tam most bitterly disappointed in 
him,’ she replid, “His infatuation for 
painting has alwavs been a keer source of 
trouble to ine; and now you must forgive 
meidf [Tsay that my disappointment is com- 
plete over his marriage.” 

“Tam sorry,’ said Violet stifMly. 

“Sorrow will not mend it,] tear,’ remark- 
ed her mother-in-law, 

“Heis the head of a noble family and of 
agrand old race. IT have nothing to say 
against you personally; but my son’s mar- 
riage is tome the Keenest disappointment 
in the world,.”’ 

Then Violet's tace 


flushed hotly, and a 


tight that was not pleasant to see flashed in 


her eyes, 
“It may be so,’ 
question the good 
mie. 
“There T differ 


she replied ; “bat I 
taste Of saying so to 


from you altogether,” 


i said the dowayer, 


‘T feel bound to express iny disapproba- 
tion to you. Tthink you did wrong toimarry 
bby Seon, 

“| think," 
speak ealiuily, 


rejoined Violet, trying to 
“that your son did # far 


| Worse Wrothe ita arr yitiye re, 


“Perhaps the circumstances of that mar- 


| riage are not Known to you.” 


| lo Speak wine, 


) You did) mot 


“They 
older 
them,’ 

“Then would it not be better for your 
ladvship lo suspend your judgiment until 
you do Know them? 

“You have spoken your mind; allow me 
Ilad T known that your 
son Was Lord Ryvers, [ would rather have 
died than bave married him!’ 

‘The dowager Lady Ryvers looked at her 
With wondering eves, 

“Ain Tto understand,’ she asked; “that 
you did not Know whoimy son was—that 
know that he was heir of 
Ky verswell?” 

“Reverswell!l’ repested Violet, with 
scorn and conteupt that aunost annihilated 
her listener, 


certainly are not,”’ said the 
womnan; “nor do I wish to know 





“It may be true; but, mamma, I would 
not, it I were you, come to open warfare 
with her. ‘It will not be wise.’’ 

“She will not be easily crushed,’’ replied 
Lady Ryvers—‘“l can see that." 

Not one word more was exebanged that 
evening between Lord Ryvers's mother 
and his wife. 

Violet's heart was heavy with indignation 
hot with anger. 

She said to herself over and over again 
that she could not bear it, that she would 
pot bear it. 

She said nothing that evening to her hus 
band. 

He looked so bright and happy,she would 
not trouble hii, 

In her heart she hated it ail—the luxury, 
the inagnificence, the grandeur, the cere- 
inony—hated it all, and longed even tor her 
old home at St. Byno’s, - 

Tere was noone to whispera warning 
that, unless she were careful, in learning to 
hate her husband's surroundings she might 
learn to dislike him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


OTHER,” said Lord Ryvers, ‘do you 
\ like my wife? I should be pleased to 
pi know what you think of her. She is 
very beautiful and graceful. 

‘All her perfections will be doubly dear 
to me if you adinire them.”’ 

It was the morning after their arrivai. 

The dowager Lady Ryvers had excused 
herself from attending the break fast-table 
under the plea of a headache. 

But her son, hearing that she was now 
writing letters in her boudoir, had gone to 
see her, 

Hie was anxiously awaiting his mother's 
verdict. 

He had been delighted with Monica, who 


| gave unqualified approval, and who, with 





| 


“T did not know there was such a place; 


and | have been brought up to respect a 
man Who wakes a name for himself, r ither 
thana imap eontent lo bear the name made 
for baton.’ 

“Why, you must be a—a Chartist or a 
Radical! 

“Woat could Randolph have been think- 
ingof?”’ cried the dowayer, raising her 
hands in horror. 

“Tt your ladyship wishes for any more 
information with regard tothe om irriage,”’ 
ssid Violet proudly, “I refer you to your 
som.” . j 

She walked away and entered the = con- 
servatory with all the dignity and imajesty 
of an insulted queen, leaving the elder wo- 
Inan petrified with astonishment. 

Never had any person so addressed her 
in the whole course of her life. 

She remained standing for some minutes 
with the photograph in her hand; then, re- 
collecting lerself, she crossed the room to 
Lady Lester. 

“My dear Marguerice,”” she said, “do 
open vour eves. Tthink Tshall go iad; 
the afbur is ten thousand times worse than 
I feared!" 

“Is it? Why, mamma? Iwas hoping you 
would tind it better.”’ i r 

“My dear, the girlis perfectly horrible. 
IT shall decline to remain here with her. 
Randolph inust have lost his senses. She 
is a Chartist, or something of that kind.” 

That will not tmsatter, inamuiiuia. No one 
will trouble about her opinions while she 
has that beautiful face." 


She Was positive ly rude to ie, Mar- 
gucrite—rude—and to ine! 

“No be bas ever Spoken to tne n such , 
fas n and she says sten. mv rt 
She SuVvs Cleat, if st) “ul know? tandolpl 
was Lord Ryvers, she would not ae ato 

| ried him Do vou believe t?’ 


“She looks truthful,”’ said the 
of Lester; 


Countess 
“and Randolph has always had 


i strange notions, 


a rapturous flash froin her eyesand a warim 
kiss, had eried out— 

“TI love ber, Randolph; she is so beauti- 
ful! 

“T shall love her, and fight all her battles 
for her, 

“T hope there will be no battles to fight,” 
he answered, 

“There will, and 
said. 

Those words had made the young lord 
very anxious, and he had gone to see his 
mother. 

She looked very stately and very hand- 
some that inorning. 

She wore a tight-fitting dress of some 
black material, with rich ruffles of point- 
lace at the wrist and the throat. 

Hler white hands shone with jewels, 

The point-lace on her hair was fastened 
with a golden arrow. 

She looked up with a doubtful smile when 
her son entered, 

She did not return his 
brace, 

Then he went to the fireplace, and stood 
watching her with anxious eyes. 

“Tell ime, mother,’ he said, “‘what you 
think of wife. 

‘Every word you utter in praise of her 
will be sweetest music to iny ears,” 

Then Lady Ryvers laid down the poety 
pen with which she had been busy, and, 
pushirg aside her writing-desk, went to her 
son and stood by this side. 

She laid her hand on his shoulder, with 
a gesture that with her meant a caress, 

“My dear Rindolph,” she answe:ed 
slowly, “I do not like your wife at all. I 
ain sorry to pain you. 

“After the entire devotion of my love to 
you, IT hoped that you would) bring me a 
daughter-in-law somewhat to ny taste and 
one whom I could love. It is mot so.”’ 

She never forgotthe little ery of pain 
that came from bis lips, nor the haggard ex- 


plenty too,” she 


hearty eim- 








pression that seerned in one moment to | 


crush out the beauty of his face. 

“T will not reproach you,”’ continued the 
dowager, “although Tam quite at a loss to 
know why you acted as you did. 

“T think, after I had devoted my life to 
yYouand to your interest, the least you 
could have done would have been to con- 
sult ine in the choice of a wife; you failed 
to doseo.”’ 


“My dearest mother, I fell in love,’ he 





said, as though that would excuse every- | 


tihing. 

“T neverthought 1 
thing.”’ 

“It would have been just as easy to have 
fallen in love, as you phrase it, with a girl 
in vourown rank of life.’ 

“My dearest inotuer, Violet isa lady,” he 
remonstrated. 

‘There are ladies and ladies,”’ Lady Ry- 
vers rejoined sententiously. ‘You cannot 
say that she is a wentleman. 

‘leven granted that vou fell in love, Ran- 
dolph, you should have consulted me.” 

“T acknowledge,” he said, with that 
graceful humility which sits so well upon a 
proud inan,**T ought to have done so. Still, 
mother, in love and marriage a man is sup- 
posed to please bimselt. 


should do such a 


_— 





was bearable; this is unbearable. I shal} 
be ashained to take iny piace in the worid 
in. 

You night have done so well, and you 
have done so badly. Your tnarriage wil| 
make you the laugbing-stock of all our 
friends.”’ 

“J do not think so, mother; but, even if 
the world laughs until it istired, I do not 
care.” 

“I do,” declared Lady Ryvers. “Our 
name has hitherto been one which men 
have uttered with respect. You have 
brought the first shadow upon it.” 

“You are wrong,” he said. “It is true 
that Violet bad no money, no position; but 
those are trifles compared with her beauty 
and her grace. Then I loved her-—I loved 
her! 

“My life would have been all dark,” he 
cried, “but for her. You wilt find that 
when Violet takcs her place in the world 
she will be onejof its’queens; she has in her 
all the elements of ayrand and noble wo 
manhood. 

“It is not as though she were ignorant or 
badly trained: you speak of her as though 
she were entirely uneducated. I care very 
little about the Jaughter or approval of the 
world, mother.”’ 

There were deep lines on Lady Ryver's 
forebead,lines her son had never seen there 
before. 

He stooped down to kiss them away, and 
for half a minute she clung to hiin with a 
softening of her proud face. 

“Your wife tells me sone strange story 
about not having known you were Lord 
Ryvers,’’she said presently. “She even 
declared that she would rather have died 
than inarried you had she been aware of 
your position and title,” 

“She is such a Radical,’’ he said. “It is 
perfectly true, mother, I am sure, if she 
had known that Iwasa nobleman and a 
rich man, she would not have married 
me, You have no idea what a perfect little 
Deinocrat she is.”’ 

‘“‘How strange for you to ally yourseli 
with a Democrat!" said Lady Ryvers, 

And then Lord Ryvers gave his mother 
a full account of his Jove-affi.ir and his mar- 
riage, from the tine he had sung to him. 
self in the bonny woods of St. Byno’s of 
‘‘June’s palace paved with gold’? until he 
stood betore her. 

When he had finished, she looked at him 
long and earnestly; then she said— 

“Randolph, are vou quite sure there is 
no flaw in the marriage?” 

“Flaw! he cried. “Certainly not. I 
took care of that. Why do you ask ine such 
@ question ?”’ 

“It there had been,’’ she replied despair- 
ingly, ‘‘I hate the marriage so much that I 
should have asked you to set it aside.”’ 

Lady Ryvers had known her son only as 
sweet-tempered and yielding, but she saw 
the other side of the picture now. 

She never forgotthe anger that flashed 
froin his eyes, pent roy wonder and sur- 
prise that darkened his face. 

‘“‘Mother,’’ he cried, ‘I will not believe 
that you mean what you say. It is vile, 
horrible! 

“How can you utter such words I cannot 
imagine, 

“If there werea flaw, you may believe 
me that I would very soon have the cere- 
mony performed a second time.”’ 

“T may as well say all 1 think,’ said the 
do-vager,looking very white and desperate. 
“T hate the very idea of your marriage,and 
I would do anything in the world to see it 
annulled, 

“From the first moment that I heard o! 
your imprudent match I hoped that some 
formalities had been omitted that would 
render your union invalid. 

‘You imay call the hope vile, wicked, hor- 
rible, what you like; but I—I am desper. 
ate! 

“Oh, Randolph, if there be any chance, 
let this horrible mesalliance be ended.”’ 

we he answered, “I think you are 
mac 

“lama gentleman; I have wooed and 
won one of the sweetest and purest of girls 
for ny wife. 

“What wickedness is it that you sug: 
gest? Can a man play with his own bonor? 


| Can he trifle with the fair name ot the wo- 


man he has married ? 

“Oh, mother,I wish you had never utter- 
ed such horrible words !’’ 

“T repeat them! You will mar and spoil 
your own life; youcover me with shame 
and humiliation. 

“Ir there beachance to set aside this 
foolish marriage, seize it; you were only 4 
thoughtless boy. 

“The same thing happened to young 
Lord Bardwell. The family solicitor dis 
covered a flaw in his marriage; it was an- 
nulled and he married the great Grafton 
heiress. Surely you may do what he bas 
done?” 

“NotI. Mother, Iam a gentleman and an 


' honest man. 


“It is the one great action on which the 


comlort or misery of his life depends, ”’ 
“For that very reason you should have 


consulted ome,” his mother persisted. 
“Marriage is such a very iinportant 


event. 

“Since you have grown up it has been my 
greatest wish to see you allied to some 
echarining girl of high position. 

“The only thing was that none seemed 


| good or pretty enough for you; and now 


The ‘now’? was suggestive enough; but 
Lord Ryvers would not notice it. She went 


“T tell vou quite candidly, Randolph, 
your tnarriage isthe great disappointinent 
of iny life. 

“Your father’s death was a sorrow that 


“I would rather die than be guilty of ¥ 
foul and horrible a deed. 

“I have already told you that, if ther- 
were any flaw in iny marriage—and I fevt 
sure there is not—{ would marry Vio'é 
again to-tnorrow. I will be satisfied on this 
point; 1 will take legal advice upon 
it. 

“So will I,” said Lady Ryvers, “I will 
net see a chance lost if I can help 
t.”” 

“Oh, mother,” he cried, “what 4 
Borrow itisto me to hear you say 


hitter 
such 


words! I thought you so noble—sv av ve 
all this.’’ : ; 
“And I am equally disappointed | .. 
declared Lady Rotudiin: “T have on — 
what every mother with sense and reas ded 
would say.’ = 
Dv. 


‘Heaven help the sons of such motuer 


| exclaimed Lord Ry vers. 

















«“M -ther, it you wish to keep what you 
hive always hed, my affection and respect, 
you will neverspeak of this again.” 

" «7 see,” said Lady Revers, “that you are 
not in the bonor for listening to me with 
attention, 


If you were, 1 should s that for the 
present at least, nothing said about 
your marriage—that is, no introductions 


should be made; letthe girl remain with 
us in retiretnent until she has ome 
of the well-bred and graceful manner hat 
distinguishes your sisters. It will be a sac- 
rifice for me. 

“She was so rude to me last evenin 
I had resolved not to reinain in the 
with her.”’ 

“I should not like to remind you,mother 
that the house is mine,” he said, ‘‘and that 
uiy wife will always remain in it’’—words 
which redoubled the dowager’s hatred for 
Vivlet. 


that 
ouse 





CHAPTER XXV, 


TES, you have caught me in tears, and I 
ain eshamed of it,’’ cried Moniea Ry- 
vers; “but Teannot help it. No rl 

in the world has more cause for grief chan 
I have.” 

“[ shoula have thought,’ returned 
Violet, “that no girl in the world ever had 
leas. 

“It seems tome that you 
thing vour heart can desire.”’ 

“How little people know of each other, 
atter all!’ said Monica, with a sigh. “We 
live in the house, breathe the same air, bear 
the saine name, yet we are farther apart 
even than those who have great seas be- 
tween thein, 

“I live with you, vet how little I knowof 
you, except the outward superticial lite that 
every one knows and sees. You live with 
ime, and it isjast the same. 

“You know the Monica Ryvers whom 
you meet in the society of others: but you 
do not Know the real Monica Ryvers.” 

“Itis perfectly true,’’ answered Violet. 
“T have thought of it betore. 

“TI did not, for instance, think it was rea- 
sonable for you to weep; you seem so 
bright, so anitnated, so different in some 
respects froin other girls that it would have 
been unnatural to think of your indulging 
in grief.’ ° 

“The Monica Ryvers you know never 
dare inake any display of her feelings ; it is 
the real Monica who sheds hot, bitter tears 
with good reason. The real Monica has a 
love-sto. vy." 


have every- 


“A love-story?’? said Violet. ‘How | 
beautiful ! I never had a love-story.”’ 

“You never had a_ love-story!’’ cried 
Mcnica, 


“Why, of all people in the world, you 
must have had the sweetest !”’ 

“You are inistaken,”’ said Violet. 

“But de you not cail ny brother's ro- 
mnantic wooing of you a love-story ? 

“Had you ever a lover besides my _ bro- 
ther?” 

“No, never.’’ 

- “You had no sweetheart, no adinirer, no 
one who ever tnade love to you?” 

“No,” repeated Violet. 

“My brother was the oniy man, or rather 
is the only man, who ever spoketo you of 
love or marriage ?°’ 

“The only one,” replied Violet. ‘There 
were no young men where I lived; and, 
if there had been any,they would not have 
come within a hundred miles of my 
aunt.”’ 

“Then, Violet,” said Monica soleranly, 
“rely upon it that what Lam going to tell 
you is true, 

“My brother loves you a thousand tines 
better than you love hiin. 

“It seems to me that he fellin love with 
you, that you, not having been accustoined 
to men, and not knowing much of life, did 
not know the differeuce between fancy and 
love.” 

“Tam not 30 sure of that,’ 
Violet. 

“IT am,’ declared Monica. “I 
thought so ever since you have 
here, 

“If any great trouble came,I do not 
think you would take his side.”’ 

“We will not talk about 
Violet. 

“T should not like to wake up, as from a 
dreain, and tind that I had married a man 
I did not love.” 

“I should not be much surprised at that 
happening some day Violet,’’ averced her 
sister-in-law. “I aina good judge of love, 
because I ain so tnuch in love inyself—more 
than vou have ever Leen,”’ she added, with 
a wise little toss of the head. 

“For the man I love [ could go through 
anything—tire-water. I would walk to hiin 
over red-hot ploughshares; I would give 
my lite for hin. You would not do so much 
for ny brother; | know it. You cannot 
even bear with 'namuna for his sake. I look 
at you when matnina is what I call awk- 
ward or spitetul, as she is to you at times, 
and | seethat you do not love Randolph 
well enough to bear it patiently for bis sake.” 

Violet’s beautiful eyes were fixed upon 
herin untold wonder. 

The two yirls bad gone out together to 
teed the peacocks, which were sunning 
themselves on the lawn. 

To inake tnatters worse than they had 
een, the Earl of Lester was invited ; and 
his mother-in-law took him into ber con- 
fidence, and told him all she thought and 
felt on the subject of her son's wife. 


answered 


have 
beer 


it,” said 


“Ido not think it possible,"’ he said ; 
“and, even if it were, I do not think it 
would be rignt.’’ 

“There is no right or wrong in the tat 
ter! cried the GOWAYer passionately “The 
s e alla'r iS a huge tnistake the sooner 

% ended the better. 

*But on what ground can you seek to 








annul the marriage ?’ asked the Earl, al- 
most astnach surprised as Lord Ryvers 
had been. “You cannot attempt todissolve 
it because the girl has no fortune and no 
position.” 

“That is true. My objection would be that 
he was notot age when he married, and 
could not marry legally without my con- 
sent.”’ 

“It would not hold,” replied the Earl. 
“If you will take iny advice, Lady Ryvers, 
you will not attempt anvthing of the kind. 
“You have no chance of success, and your 
son will never forgive you.” 

“I shall certainly try iny best, whether I 
succeed or fail,’ sine declared, ; 

And from that moment Violet had a 
Strong partisan in the young Earl. 

“I cannot understand,” he said, “why 
pove mother tnakes such a terrible fuss, 

he seems to hate the girl. 

“I think she would do her any and every 
possible injury. She is, without doubt,one 
of the most beautiful and charming girls I 
have ever seen. 

“I do not, asarule, believe in unequal 
marriages; nordol call this one. Violet 
has beauty and distinction enough to inake 
up for all deficiencies,”’ 

The Countess opened her eyes in a lan- 
guid way. 

It was something novel to hear her hus- 
band speak so earnestly. 

“You seem to have suddenly grown very 
foud of your sister-in-law,’’ she said. 

“And no wonder,” rejoined the 
“She has more life and animation 
twenty ordinary woiman.”’ 

“Tam very glad that I am an ordinary 
woman, and relieved froin the trouble of 
being so animated,’”’ 

“My dear Maryuerite,’’ said the Earl, 
“vou are perfection itself in your way. 
Animation would not suit your imperial 
style.’’ 

The Countess of Lester had never been 
jealous—she had always been so serenely 
conident of her own powers of pleasing— 
but just the simallest tinge of jealousy col- 
ored her thoughts, and caused her to shun 
Violet more than before. 

The Earl was most attentive to her. 

They agreed, quarrelled, and laughed the 
whole day long. 

Lord Lester was atnused at her queer no- 
tions. 

He called her a Democrat, a Radical; and 
abh3, with all the eloquence and earnestness 
of her nature, denounced hiin as_an aristo- 
crat. 

He Golighted in drawing her out, in 
rousiag b3r, in deoating with her, and the 
result was that they became the greatest of 
friends. 

And the strongest ally Violet had in the 
house was the Earl of Lester, 

He had no patience with Lady Ryvers or 
with his wife. 

Why they could not accept Violet as one 
of their own he could not think, 

More than once the dowager had_ regret- 
ted sending for this son-in-law, who had ta- 
ken the very opposite side to the one she 
intended him to take. 

The family was pretty well divided now, 
and, as Moniva said,there was every chance 
of ‘a lively tine.” 

The dowager Lady Ryvers and the Coun- 
tess, her daughter, were against the Karl of 
Lester and Monica, the cause of dispute, of 
course, being Violet. 

Monica and Violet were thrown very 
much together. 

On this morning, when they had gone 
out to feed the peacocks, Monica had taken 
a letter from her pocket. 

And it was over thisthat Violet had found 
her crying. 

“Violet,’? said Monica, suddenly, ‘‘come 
down to the fountain with me; I must tell 
you my story. 


‘ari. 
than 


“T must talk to soine one, or my heart 
will break. I must tell you all, You 
willthink [ am very young to have a 


lover. 

“Marguerite is the eldest of us all—she is 
nearly three-and-twenty; Randolph, you 
know, isone-and-twenty; I aim only nine- 
teen. 

“But, Vielet, do vou know I had a lover 
when I was sixteen. I[tsounds almost ab- 
surd, butitistrue. ITimusttell you about 
it.” 

There was asquarein the midst 
grounds whereon stood three fountains 
made of the finest inarble, sculptured by a 
great inaster. 

Seats, shrubs and flowering plants had 
been placed around them, and the whole 
presented a picturesque appearance. 

It was thither the two girls went, and 
two men looked after them with longing 
eyes—Lord Ryvers, who happened to have 
an appointinentto meet his steward; and 
Lord Lester, who would have followed 
thein but that bis wife was keeping guard 
over hitn. 

They sat down near where the silvery 
spray -ellintothe marble basin, making 
soft music as the tiny drops tell. 





of the | 


About therin the pigeons fluttered, but this | 
morning Violet’s whole attention was given | 


to her companion. 

“— have had a letter,’’ said 
“which is breaking tnv heart. 
patient with we while I ery. 

“All the morning the tears have been ly- 
ing behind tny eyes, until even inv eyelids 
ache; and tmatmnma wanted so many things— 
and Marguerite was so tiresorme—I think it 
is a great affliction to have a sister a Coun- 


Violet, be 


tess! Oh, Violet, let me ery!” 

And Monica laid her head on the marble 
basin, and wept asif her very heart would 
break. 

Violet spoke no word: she saw that. what 
ever the tr j f ritughit ‘ “ is ¥ i 
soothe it 


When the paroxysim of 


Monica, | 
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ended, Monica looked up with halt-drowned 
eyes. 

“Tam ashamed,” she said, “but I cannot 
help it; I cannot, indeed. I mnust give vent 
to iny feelings. Heis golag away, and I 
shall never see him again.”’ 

“Tell me about it,’’ said Violet, her heart 
warining tothe girl who seemed so un- 


happy. 

rT hat is what I want to do,” returned 
Monica, “I know you will keep my se- 
cret. 

“T must tell you first, Violet, that when 
I was sixteen, tnamtra left me with my 

overness, Miss Rowley, while she went to 

sondon with Marguerite for the season. It 
was then that the Earl of Lester fell in love 
with my sister, although they were not 
married until some few months after- 
wards, 

“Miss Rowley was very clever and very 
conscientious; but during mamma's ab- 
sence she was not well, and I had plenty of 
time on my hands for the mischief I found 
to do, 

“Every day I had a certain quantity of 
work allotted to me, whieh I contrived to 
get through as speedily as possible, so 
that Linight have more leisure for my. 
self. 

“One morning I went to St. Michael's 
Well, and there, seated on one of the great 
mossy stones was a young man uniformed 
as a cavalry officer. 

“T must tell you,’? wenton Monies, “that 
the Rector of Ryverswell belongs to a very 
old fainily—the Carlyons of Cuerswell. 
The family isso old and 80 honorable that 
even inatina respects and esteems therm, 
and speaks of them as people of some con- 
sideration. 

“The Rector, the Hlonorable, and Rey- 
erend Hugh Caerlyon,isone of the younger 
sons of a younger branch of this great fam- 
ily. . 

“But he is, to use mamina’s expression, 
wretchedly poor, having nothing but his 
income as Rector of Ryverswell—and_ = that 
isn’t much, 

“Mrs, Caerlyon is dead; I never heard 
anything of her. It there had been a mother 
living, I should not have fallen 
mischief. 

“You must understand, Violet,” that the 
Rector often visited us. Mamma in some 
respects considered him her equal; she for- 
gave his poverty on accountof the anti- 
quity of the family. 

“He came often to dine with us. IT am 
not sure whether namina knew he had a 
Son. 

“No one ever mentioned him, until one 
day the, Rector told us, with great glee,that 
his son had been presented with a comunis- 
sion in the fatnous regiment of the Black 
Lancers. After that, nothing itmore was 
said of bin. 

“Tt was this very son,this Paul Caerlyon, 
whoin I found by St. Michael’s Well. His 
regitnent had been ordered to Queenshow, 
a large garrison town not far frown Ryvers- 
well, and he spert a great deal of time at 
his father’s house, 

“He knew me, although I did not know 
him. He did not seem to be at all embar- 
rassed, but told me what a favorite spot of 
his this well was, 


“Wo became very good friends. Ah! no, 
that is not the truth! We were never 
friends. We were lovers fromthe tirst ino 
men*t we inet. ° 

“Yes, lovers! I was sixteen, but he was 
more than twenty. Ob, Violet, how hand- 
some he was! His complexion was dark, 


and he had dark-blue eyes and jet black 
hair. 

“] knew every line of his face by heart, 
because, you see, | worship it. Hle had a 
slight moustache, but it did not hide the 
fuli, tirtn lips. 

“Looking at then when they were closed, 
one thought how firm and brave and deter- 
mined be was; looking at hitn) when he 
stniled, one thought he had the tenderness 
of a woinan. 

“He had ridden over from 
for some regimental exercise; 
from his father’s house to see 
spot. 

“There, by the side ofthe deep dark wa- 
ter, by the cool tnossy stones, in the shade 
of the tall cliff, we met our fate. 

“When he spoke tome oy heart went 
outto bin; and, oh, Violet, Violet, it tas 
never come back to me’ 

“When T looked at hitn, anew light caine 
over the earth and sky, asudden sense of 
gladnessand beauty thrilled imy whole 
being ; all atonce IT scemed to Know and 
understand a hundred things that had been 
mysteries before. Violet, did you feel this 
when you saw iy brother first ?”’ 

“No, Idid not. I thought more of his 
picture than Tnid of bimsel!, as far as I can 
remetber.’” 

“Then most certainly you were mot in 
love,” said Monica, “LT have always told 
youso. You tmarried Randolpl because 
he was the first man who tnade love loayou, 
or Whe asked you to marry hin.” 

“Do you think 80?" questioned 
wravely. 

“T am sure of it. 


(lueenshow 
had walked 
his favorite 


Violet 


You had better try to 


fallin love with your husband; you cer- 
tainty did not with your lover. The worid 
was never the same townie frou that tite ; 
it will never be the sane ayain. That is 
falling in love the world, yvour own life, 
everything changes; vou could not yet 
back to your own old self if vou tried. 

“Then I have not been in love—at least 

notin your fashion, Violet said thouphit 
fully. 

“T eannot tell you, continued M ‘ 
wlionyg we ta I I wi 7 ‘ 
ny queen t & rf, 
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It was such a sweet mad folly, Violet—se 
sweet while the sprinu-tids lasted. 

“Do you know that the odor of the haw. 
thorn tarns ine taint?) Even now it brings 
back those happy days very forciblv to me. 

“It was such a spring as comes only once 
in life. It lasted from the second day «ft 


' May, wheu I first saw him, until the middl« 


ot June, when iny mother and sister cause 
home. 

“We met sometimes in the park 
down by the ruins; we used tosit by the 
old arched windows where the great clus 
ters of blue-bells grew. 

“I know it was wrong. I know Lhat hav- 
ing met hin onee by aceident, IT ougis 
never to have met him again. I know that 
I deceived my mother, my governess, and 
everyone else; but I have suffered. 

“Oh, Violet I have paid a terrible price 
for my folly! Thave to live and pretend 
to be happy while iny heart is breaking. I 
do not remember that we actusily made 
any appointments; it seemed to bean un- 
derstood thing that we should see each 
other every day. 

“Every day tiny handsome soldier rode 
over froin Queenushow, and at last—at last 
he told me he loved ine, and asked ime to 
be his wife. 

“Tecan see now the whole scene. We 
were standing ina clover-neadow under 
the spreading boughs of some Lime-tre es. 
I seo the slanting sunlight on the grass, 
the pink tnay on the hedges, 

“T see the little white lambaat play. I 
bear the sweet singing of the birds above 
our heads, T never look at the liine-boughs 
or the clover now. 

“He asked me to be his wife, and [said 
‘Yes’ gladly, willingly. Yes; I—do not 
be shocked, Violet—I flung my aris round 
his neck, and laid iny head on his breast ; 
every beat of iny heart was his, 

“We were so happy—oh, Violet,so h appy ! 
We quite forgot that 1 was the daughter of 
a rich fashionable lady, and that he was a 
poor soldier, with little but his regimental 
pay. 

“We forgot there could be poverty. priva 
tion, opposition; Wwe rememovered only 
love. 

‘Before that month of May was over, our 
hearts were so knitted together, our two 
souls had grown so completely one, that 
death could not part us; yet we shall never 
be marricd, 

“T never thought of opposition ; 
golden glamour of love lav all around 
The only evil we anticipated was that 
should be compelled to waith until IT 
older. 

“My love she's buta lassie yet,’ Paul 
delighted in stnyging. ‘Your tother will 
be sure to say we tnust wait,’ he said to te 
often, ‘LT will not write to her while she is 
in London; T will wait until she ames 
home. Tecan speak better than Dean write.’ 

“And, Violet, will vou believe that, al- 
though T knew inatnina, her ideas and 
peculiarities, I never dreamed of her re 
fusal ? 

“Then caine a letter from mamina to me, 
in which she told tne the great news that 
the Mart of Lester had proposed to mry beau. 
tiful sister Marguerite. [ remember every 
word of my mother’s letter. 

“'The match though a tagnifieent one, 
is no inore than Texpected with Margaret's 
Berene grace and beauty. And now a few 
words for yoursell, Monica, Hastenop with 
your lessons, pay especial attention to 
portmentand manners, for next season I 
shall take you to town, and [ shall) expect 


the 
us, 
we 
wis 


you to do even better than your sister las 
done.’ 

“LT readthis to Paul, J put my ari 
round his neck ; [drew his face down t 


nine and Kissed it. 

“‘Thave done a thousand times bettes 
than she caneverdo!l’ Leried. ‘Neo girl in 
the world is so fortunate as T atm.’ 

“Butashadow fell over Paul's bright 
face. After that, if possible, he lowed ti 
mnore, le cane more often. Hlow it was that 
we escaped detection To cannot think. It 
SeCOIIS Lo te now tiiraculous. Wien the 
moon shone Twentto the ruined  arehes, 
and we talked there, talking always—oh, 
how blind we were ! —alwavs of the beaut. 
ful future belore us. 

“Then my tother and sister returned. 
The Parl ot Lester eatne on a visit. Several 
yuests alsoarrived. We bad a dinner-party 
on the day after inv tiother’s 
the Rector was invited, 

“Pheard hit telling my mother about 
his hancdsotne youny soldier-son, 
mother said he must come and see 

Ife was coming, though mo ypuessed 
hiserrand. le caine the next morning, It 
was a bright June morning, and the whole 
party were outon the white terriee, 

“Who isthat handsome youny 
asked Lady Beltour, one of our 
‘What a noble head and face 

“My own tace burned, wry foolish heart 
beat last I longed to ery outthiat he woe 
by lover—inyv brave, beautiful, yvouny lover 

and that he was yoing to marry ioe. 


sa W 


return, and 


and wy 
her. 


connes 


Prhear 


ut amt 
yiieste, 


mV inother’s eves ticed on 7 
face, and a horritvle sense of como vill 
took possession of tie, My toother, 1 
know, Violet, is one of the shrew destyqu 

est people in the world. 


“Paul came up,looking so brave so ha 
Bone, So yvallant, the sun shining ‘ 
face and his hair; and, when he saw in ! 
Was Standing next to Eady Belfouur—s ‘ 
light caine into his eyes that it was get 
CuILtO yy less OUT Sseeret. 

“My mother received bina ver | 
though sue did not ask hitn toe ss } 
Lester was ainiable and ter 

vwliies praised h i, ated» 
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tion to remain for luncheon came. When 
him— Viviet, bow can people anile when 
they do cruel things ?—and said— 

“*Will you tell your father that, if be Is 
riding mear the Castle today, Ijwish he 
would call ?’ 

“IT svouldimagine the Hon. and Rev. 
Hugh Caerlyon took those words asa royal 
command, for he came that sane afternoon, 
I learned afterwards from Paul what she 
bad anid to tiitn. 

“She eongratulated him on his son's good 
looks, and on his prospects, and tuen 
added, with asimiieo—oh, Violet, mv mother’s 


siuiles n.ake ine tremble at tines !—thatshe | 


had soinething very especial to say to ine. 

“Your son tust not come here, my 
dear Mr.Cuervion ; be is far too handsome, 
Although I adimit that be is brave, gal- 
lant, and in fact, as fine a young tan as 
one might wish to see, still you quite un- 
derstand that he would not be eligible. I 
have two or three young ludies here with 
Ine Whose mothers have trusted them with 


me, and Tinust not introduce an ineligible | 


pons Adonis like yourson, Besides, there 
my own danghter. 

“The good Rector knew nothing of our 
mad love-affair, so that be did not look in 
the least degree guilty. 


“Perhaps you are wise, said tee Rector ; | 


“at the sane tiine, you are rather bard, It 
seems that iy son's good qualities are the 
cause of his being deprived of your teciety.” 

“Precisely so,’ said ivy mother, 
satne wood qualities render bitn ayreat deal 
too clhartning.’ 

“Put. Violet, before the Rector reached 
home my lover's patience had given way. 
He had written a lony letter to mv tnother, 
telling ber how deariv he loved me, aud 
askin if lie tight make me bis wife, 

“Phe tiaost terrible taoment in ty 
was whenmiuiy toother came te te, her 
dark with frown, and that letter Open 
her haus 


life 
face 
im 


[TO BR CONTINUED. ] 


MADGE LUMLEY - 


oOR,— 


BY THE AUTHOR OPT RU RI EVERINGHAM,” 


“SHOWS OF THE PAST,” ETC, 
CHAPTER IV.—[Continven. } 
OW long Thad been watehing, and he 

had cole at last 
I] come! 

gut To did aot down to 
bhivn. 

] was sorry | bad said inv prayers, sorry 
Thad put the eozv on bis teapotsorry I had 
aApread the table to weleome tim, sorry that 
TDihad had yentle thoughts about him _ 
worry, Vest worry that T}ooiarried = bim, for 
there he wasn the toonlight, with an- 
other worn by bis side--yes ! within our 
Own gaites! 

She was a tall woman, and seemed 
dressed in whiteoor pale yrey, and 
wiv Harry, ny busband 
lier. 

They passed along the path together side 
bv side and were lost to view amid the 
trees and shrobs of that dusky walk, with 
ltwooverwheltutogw branches, 

I watehed—oh! tow I watehed—but I 
Could see thew te more. 

My husband did not come in, they 
BU) be talking, bidden by 
troeos, 

Ah! no wonder ] hated 
frown the first! 

No wonder [Thad shivered there, and felt 
the blood leave my heart. 

It had been a foreshadowing of what was 
to be. 


run greet 


to be 
Hlarry, 
was looking at 


must 
those sombre 


had that path 


I wat staring into the moonlight like one | 
| of sadness in them ; 


stricken. 

I was very still, but my 
qitiet. 

It was 
anuer! 

And this was the man for whot 
left iuiv hbome—this was the isan I 
jinoplicithy bellowed: do. 

hive weeks tiarried, 
Coulonge tia vt ! 

IT jumped upand let down the bliad; un- 
dressed as quickly as possible, and hurried 
rater Lyeed, 

He should never Know how I had watch- 


heart was not 


like a voleano, full of fiery 


had so 


and—ah! he was 


bast 


ed tor tito. 

He was cating the litthe supper I had 
peer for hisni—biy fool that I had 
ween! 


know who had 
I'd sooner tell a story 


Well! he should never 
placed ity there, 
first. 

How long he was in coming upstairs, 

I need not have burried so, 

Would he try to explain his absence? 

It be did, it should be in the broad light 


of the dav, and LT would look full into his 
eves all the Une, 

I would pretend to be asleep, 

He entered the roo quietly—I had put 


outthe light. 


He carried one he had taken from the 


drawing-room—t noted the facet with anger | 


—there would be prease spolsall over the 
carpets! 

I even observed how he had guttered it 
dowt. 


My eves were closed tight enough when 


he caine to the bedside lo ioQo0k at me, and 
wii spered iV Thatne. 

] took ne 

‘Thank God s s aS he murmured 
b Liv. 

“You need uk WU , l auswered, ] 


| would say? not now, atany rate, I 


‘Those | 


yes! he had really 
| with my roses,” 


| eally. 


| whom I hope to introduce 


I had | 


' 
opening my eyes with a flash of anger, 
be bade my mother guot-Lye, she amiled at | “because I'm not.” 


I knew very well why ho 
—whnew! bow! hated him at that imvo- 
ment! 

He started, then caine to my bedside. 

lturned over with ny 


him, and pulled the bedclothes about my 


| face. 


“Have you been in bed long, darling?" 
he asked, anxiously. “I am sorry to be 


| late.”’ 


“Darling, indeed! hypocrite,”’ I exclaim- 
ed mentally; butaloud T only said, Do 


you know what the tiine is ?—it is pastinid- | 


night.” 

“Well, Din truly glad you didn't sit up, 
dear” (1 had no doubt he was); “I met a 
friend—an old friend, and couldn't come 
houw cartier,’ he ended. 

“An old friend, indeed!" I said to myself, 
Should Task who it was. and see what he 
would 
wait for daylight. 

‘Carrie!’ Noreply. “Carrie!” 

I closed iny eyes, and feigned the sleep 
whieh would not come to ime, 

Ali! what a night that was, 

Should T tell Harry what I had seen, and 
ask hit to explain to ine? should 1? 

No! 

1 was too proud, 

It heliked another woman better than 
his wife—I would, I would—what could I 
do? 

Atany rate he should not know what I 


| suffered, 


Hiow I had loved him !—bhad loved, the 


| past tense fellon my ears with a sad, sad 


sound —the death-knell of our atlec- 
tion. 

In the morning my mind was fully made 
uy. 


I would not tell hins Thad seen hitn the 
night before, and TL would watel bit. 

I yet up betore he was awake, and dress- 
edin the bath-room to avoid conversa- 
tion. 

I took tiny breakfast alone. 


I wandered out into the garden—but 


soimehow, with all its beauty, it had grown | 


hateful to me, 
Harry caine down too late. 


I was pretending to pick flowers for my 


| Vases, 


The Fairville Mystery. | 


Hie followed tne on tothe lawn,and placed 
his hand through my ari; but I dissed 
away from hii. 

Iie looked atime, and a shade of disap- 
porntiment crossed his face, 

“Is anything the matter?" he asked. 

“What should be the imatter?”’ I 
plied. 

“Weol,, if it's all right,come and pour out 
my tea, litthe wornan ?”’ 

“Can‘t you doit for yourself? Iam busy 


re- 


“Oh, yest! of course I ean,’ he answered, 


| turning on bis heel; then, with a brighter 


look, he cane lowards ine, 
“Tt was thoughtful of you, dearest, to set 


outsuch anmice little supper for me last 
nigh’, Just like my small wife's kind | 
heart. ' 


break, 
resolved to 


I felt as though that heart would 
but d turned my back to him, 
spoil his pleasure, 

“Don't give me more eredit than I 
serve. Maryvinust have done it!” 

«There, [I told the story ! 

I had always been ealled truthful ; but I 
had done it—he should never know, 

I didn't see his look of disappointinent ; 
but T heard it in his voree, 

“LT would not have eaten it had IT known 
that; Lonly took it beeause IT thought your 


de- 


| hands had placed it there—I didn’t want 


it. 

“That was considerate,’ I 
‘One should never 
inconvenience, it doesn’t 
thanks vou.” 

Then Ttarned upon him suddenly 


replied, ironi- 
put oneself to 
pay, nobody 


“Who was the friend you met last night, 
| Harry ?” 


raising my eves to his, 

llow true they looked with just a shade 
What a hypocrite he 
Inust be, what a consummate hypocrite ! 

“TItuwasan old college chum, dea:, to 
you, one dav; 
but he was obliged to leave Fairviile by the 
first train this morning, So he said the plea- 
sure must be deferred, Ile is going to 
Folkestone to-day, and on to Boulogne ; 
and when be returns he is coming to 
aday ortwo with us. Tthink you'll like 
him, Carrie, Ile’s a nice fellow, and a gen- 
eral favorite.” 

“No doubt,” T said aloud,while my heart 
repeated, ‘hypoerite 1’ 

Hoe went in alone to 
staved aimong iny 
wrath. 

“An old college friena indeed ! a college 
friend in petticoats then; bad I 
him and seen ber ? seen them both togeth- 
er? bah! it was too disgusting.” 

I went indoors presently and fetebed iny 
hat, and essayed to go out. 

Harry came after ine, 

“Don't let's drift apart, Carrie. If you are 
going out I will go too.” 

“You can do as you please, of course.” 

“Then [ will accompany you.” 

And he did; but, as one) person cannot 
keep up a conversation, he might as well 
have stayed at home. 

My words were imonosyllabic and 
walk a failure. 

Well, the dav wore out somnehow, 

Harrv rewnained indoors and had tea with 
me, but when I went upto bed, I noticed 
that instead of going to his dressing-rooin, 
he went out. 


his breakfast, and I 
roses nursing my 


J] beard the door open and shut. 
After awhile, I extinguished my licht 
and went to the window, raised the blind, 


loonced out. 


There was nofhing to be seen but the out- 


was thankful ! 


yack towards | 











stay | 


not seen | 


our, 


hina, 
4 


| line of ny husband's figure standing under 


the porch, just at the entrance. 

I could see the light of his cigar like a 
glowworm, and little wreaths of ascending 
sinoke, 

I sat down with my forehead against the 
cool glass, 

Hiow iny head ached ! 

Never before had 1 spent so wretched a 
night and day, and now another wretched 
night was to follow. 

How could I sleep, knowing that Harry 
was untrue ? 

My Harry! 

Iiow could | call him mine ? 

lie was mine only in name. 

Why had he gone to smoke on the poreh? 
He had never doneso before—why ? Why? 
I was soon to be answered. 

I very soon knew why. 

The figure of a woman glided across the 
garden. 

Ah! He was expecting her,that was why 
he had gone out there—not to sinoke, That 
had only been an excuse, 

Ile started off after her, and followed her 
into that Shady path among the trees, just 


| where they had gone the night before. 


Tears night have relieved me, but none 
caine—neither tears nor prayers were possi- 
ble for ine that night. 

I crept into bed, my heart full of evil 
thoughts, 

The next night I watched again and saw 
them. 

Then she came no more. 

Still Harry continued to wait for her; 
night after night he smoked out there, fair 
weather or foul, and I watched hitn, while 
he thought I was in bed and asleep. 

Time went on, and there was no outbreak 
between ime and Harry, only we went on 
drifting further and further apart. 


Ife had left off trying to win me back,and | 


I—I was biding my time, but the volcano 
was there. 

Vesuvius is not always in eruption. 

One evening the eight o’clock post 
brought Harry a letter. 

“ft is from my friend Chambers.’”’ he said 
when he had tinished reading it. “Hes 
coming here to-inorrow.”’ 

(He did not show me the letter.) 

“He is at Folkestone ; aline by the last 
post will reach him in the morning to say 
how glad we shall be to see hitn.”’ 

“Speak for yourself, ny dear,’’ I replied, 
sarcastically. 

“T will,’’ he said, simply, and with a ruf- 
fled voice, striking a match to light a can- 
die. 

“If you wish to write to your friend, per- 
haps you will kindly do so In your own 
study. 1 havea headache; I don’t want 
ligelits.”” 

Iie blew out the inatch, and left the room 
without a word. 


I drew an easy clair tothe window, and 


| sat looking out into the moonlit garden. I 


heard ny husband take his hat down from 
its uecustomed peg in the hall. 

I saw him cross the lawn and go 
the gate. 

Then I fell to thinking of the past, pres- 
ent, and future. 

The past was gone into shadowland. It 
had been a bright and happy time, but it 
would never return, 

The present, it was all I could call my 
own. 

low was I using it ? 

Had T not better have told my husband 
ny suspicions, and allowed him the chance 
of telling me the truth. 

It was some old entanglement, perhaps, 
frou which he had believed himself free ; 
foriny Harry, in the days of our young 
love, had whis»ered to me of past fancies 
and of past follies, and I had forgiven him 
what could not be recalled, because he had 
trusted ine, and because I had loved him. 

Why did he not trust me now ? 

The future—I shuddered as 1 thought of 
it. 

I had no hope that Harry and I could 
ever be again what we were once had been 
to one another, 

Theidol had fallen from the pedestal 
upon which T had exalted it; it was shat- 
tered ; nothing could mend it; no one 
could ever replace it. 

I hid my face in my hands, and sighed. I 
did not, however, sigh twice, yet I heard 


out at 


| another sigh quite close to ine. 


I started, and I felt iny blood eurdle, 

Had anyone poured acan of cold water 
down mv spine I could not have shivered 
more ; and then before ine stood a tall fig- 
ure. 

I knew her ina moment, it was Harry’s 
nocturnal visitor ! < 

Hlow beautiful she was! my heart sank 
as | looked at her; she had masses of 
dark hair, which hung about her shoul- 
ders, 

Her eyes were dark and luminous, her 


face pale and wan—somehow its expression 


moved Inne—it was so weary and sad; with 
such a wistful rest-needing look in it. 
She gazed at me as thongh she would see 


| what Harry's wife was like; then she sigh- 
| ed again, and glided out at the open win- 


dow. 


CHAPTER V. 


VOMEHOW the anger in my heart against 
\ her passed away, and it,was only with 
\.) Harry that I could feel indignant. 

Hluw that poor soul must love him,to look 
like that! 

What a world of despair had been in her 
pale, worn, beautiful face. 

Had she come to look at me really ? 

Perhaps she had thought ine asleep, SIt- 
ting there so still in the moonlight, 

Perhaps she had only wanted to look at 
th use In which he ved. 


Perbaps sue had come in expecting to see 





Perhaps that letter had been from her 
and net from Mr. Chambers; and perhaps 
Harry had gone out t/ try and stop jer 
from coming, and they had missed eac), 
other. 

My brain whirled ! 

Perhaps my jealousy had made me mad ! 
Perhaps nv one had been in here at al), 
That must be it. 

No! no one had been in; I must have 
heard the woman's footsteps over the 
gravel. 

Ithad been a delusion of my excited 
brain. 

Oh, how weary I was—how weary! 

I didn’t wait for tea. 

I didn’t stop for anything. 

F nn crawled upstairs, slipped off my 
clothes, and crept into bed, like the stricken 
creature 1 was; but I could not sleep, and 





all my senses seemed to have become 
merged into one. 

I heard every little sound with a strange 
acuteness, 

I heard the click of the open gate. 

I sprang out of bed tosee whether she was 
with Harry ? 

She wasn’t, and I crept back wearily. He 
rang for tea; I heard the mumble of his 
voice ; no duubt he was asking Mary what 
had become of me: tiine was when he 





| Chineses prayer—watched 


yet nearer. 


would have come up to see. 

Pshaw ! that was ages ago! 

We had been married nine weeks,and had 
been at home seven ! 

Who could expect love to last seven 
weeks ? what nonsense ! 

Iie went to his study, then he went out 


_ onto the porch. 


I got up and watched him, as I had done 
for a month—watched the light of his cigar, 
watched the sinoke arising froin it like a 
the outline of 
the figure once so dear, and asked miyselfa 
home question : Was he less dear now ? 

I had tri d to hate him, but I couldn’t. I 
had acted indifference, but it would not 
come ; whatever he was, I knew I could 
never get over the affection which had now 
become iny greatest trouble. 

But he should never know it. 

I heard his footstep—he was crossing the 
gravel—it was the same old story. 

The tall, slight, graceful figure of that 
woinan was coming along the path,and my 
Harry wa3 going to meet her. 

Tears caine at last to help me,to soften m 
heart—came to put out that burning a fl 
cano Which was consuming my soul, and 
well-nigh my reason. 

There was only one thing for me todo, I 
must leave Harry. No one should ever 
know why. 

If iny parents blamed me I must bear 
their blame, , 

I felt that my mother’s arms were the 
only placein which to hide froin my sorrow. 
I forgot to look out any more;I torgot to 
listen. 

I only sat with my face hidden in the 
darkness, and wept. 

All at once a pair of strong arms were 
thrown around ine, and I was gathered up 
to iny husband's breast. 

He held ime to him tightly. 

I saw his face in the moonlight—so tender 
and firm. 

“My wife—my darling! You are break- 
ing my heart. I will know the cause of 
thisestrangement. This cannot go any 
longer !"’ 

“On, Harry,’ I cried, “why, why did 
you ever marry me?” 

‘“‘Becxuse I loved you, Carrie, and be- 
cause no other woman could ever be my 
wife.”’ 

“Then why are you unture to me?’’ 

“Untrue, iny wile?” 

“Harry, you cannot deny it. I have seen 
you; remember that, and do not deny it. 
Harry, Harry, 1 cannot bear it any longer 
—we must part.”’ 

“IT know vou have cessed to care for me, 
Carrie,’’ he answered, in a sad voice, with 
a quiver in it, ‘but, my wife, I cannot part 
from you. I love you with ny whole soul. 
I cannot let you go, indeed I cannot.” 

Hie drew me into his arms yet closer. 

I felt his heart beat. 

Was it indeed for ine that it throbbed 
wildly ? 

*Carrie,”’ he whispered, “think of the old 
days when we talked handin hand in the 
moonlight, and trusted each other ali in all. 
Tell ne whats this shadow that les be- 
tween us? My darling, what have I 
| done ?” 

And then in the moonlight I answered 
lin. 

“Harry, who isthe woman you meet— 
with whom you talk, hidden among those 
trees?”’ 

He started, and even beneath the moon's 
rays I could see his face change. 

“I did not know you had seen her, my 
peor child. I have done my best to keep 


sO 





you from knowing it,’ he answered. “I 
was afraid you would be alacined. I have 


told your parents all about it, and Den 
Chainbers is coming here on purpose to help 
ie, but we all wanted to prevent you from 
knowing it. Isthat all that’s the matter, 
Carrie? Then let me kiss you, dearest, for 
the shadow is past.’’ 

“You have not yet told me, Harry, who 
that woman is?” 

—— you been jealous of her, my poor 
pet ?” 

‘Would you like me to be out there 
night alternight talking under the trees 
witha man, Harry?” I asked, passion 


| ately. 


“No, indeed :’’ and he drew me to h m 
“But we never talked, ©lr 
e.”" 
*‘Never talked ? 
inean ?”’ 
“My wife,yvou had better wait t 
row. You will bear the truth betl J 
| daylight.” 


Harry, what can yo" 
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“J will know it now,” I answered, 
firmly. 

“Very well, then I'll light the candles 
and wrap you up, forif I n, the story 
will bea tong one.”’ 

He did 80 without another word, placed 
ine in an easy chair, and sat down opposite 
to ine, and the old bright smile came back 
to his face. 

“So my foolish darling was jealous?”’ 

“Had I not cause to be?” 

“No! Carrie,could you be jealous of any- 
one who is dead ?” 

“I hardly know. That does not bear on 
the case.”’ 

“Yes'it does, Please answer ine.” 

“I think I should have a feeling about it 
it you had loved her inore than tne.” 

“But what if I had never loved her at all 
—never known her even ’®”’ 

“That's absurd.”’ 

“So it is, my darling. Kiss me, for that's 
how the case stands, In plain words, Carrie 
the woinan’sa ghost!"’ 

[ uttered a little cry—half gladness, half 
terror. 

I understood it all—how my Harry had 
gone out, night alter night, totry and get 
at the bottom of this inystery, and how [ 
had distrusted him. 

How ashamed 1 felt of iny unworthy sus- 
jicions ! 

: ‘Harry,’ I said, while the tears came in- 
to iny eyes, “can you ever forgive ine? 
W hat a wicked litthe woman 1 have been!” 

His answer was to—well, never mind 
what it was, 

It was very convincing,and I felt that life 
was coming back to inv with every pulsa- 
tion of iny heart. 

“And you quite forgive me, Harry ?"’ 

“Quite, wife. But before [ let you go, I 
want a promise froin you. Never lie down 
to rest with a secret from your Jhusband of 
any sort,and be assured, he will never 
keep one from you. Isthata bargain, my 
deur ?”’ 

“Yes; but oh, Harry, you talk of rest. I 
have never Known any since that demon of 
jealousy took possession of me. You don’t 
know what I have suffered, you don’t in- 
deed,”’ 

“Poor child! [am sure you have,’ he 
said, with feeling ; and then, breaking out 
into a sinile, “surely, no one was ever jeal- 
ous of a ghost before !"’ 

And I joined in’ his laughter, and then 
scolded hiim for his mirth. 

“But it is very dreadful, Harry, to live in 
a haunted house,’ I continued. 

“T don't think it is the house, Carrie ; 
only the garden. IT have seen nothing in 
the house.”’ 

“But I have,’’and I told bim of the night 
when I had felt so strangely, and how only 
that very evening I had seen the ghost in 
the drawing-rocim. 


“Poor child! how frightened you must 
have been,” he said, soothingly. 
“Indeed I was; but I was so taken up 


with my trouble about you, dear, that it 
kept no place in my mind. ButT shall be 
awfully frightened now [ know, yet the 
poor soul has such a sad and beautiful face, 
that she is not dreadful after all.” 

“If we cannot ascertain the cause of the 
apparition, and are unable to stop it from 
coming, I shall give up the house. I will 
not retnain ere, with the perpetual fear of 
your being frightened.” 

“Poor thing! I should like to know her 
history. She must have loved someone 
very nuch. And, Harry, I thought that 
someone was you,.”’ 

“Silly little wife,” but he looked as 
though he rather liked iny folly. 

“Silly little wife,’’ he repeated. 
Dan Chambers knows the legend. 
be here to-mnorrow, and he will tell 
you from beginning to end.” 

I slept that night, notwithstanding the 
ghost, tor it was the first real rest I had had 
for a month, for was not iny Harry ny own 
again? No ghost could take him from ine. 

The next morning dawned bright and 
fine. 

We rose in good time, and after 1 had 
nade my vases pretty with fresh-gathered 
flowers and done my housekeeping, I went 
to the station with Harry to meet his friend. 

His old college friend, whom he had inet 
on that first night when I had given way to 
iy temper and then to my jealousy. I 
found that Harry had asked iny parents 
over to meet Mr. Chambers—Dan Chatn- 
bers he calied bi:n—but they were not coin- 
ing till a later train. 

Mr. Chatnbers was very nice, a little 
older than my Harry,and not 80 good-look- 
ing; but he had akind|ly,honest face, which 
gave you confidence in him at once. 

We three got on well together, had lunch 
and no end to talk about the old days when 
they were at college, which interested te 
nearly as inuch as it did themselves. 

We allthree went to meet ny parents at 
the station. 

Dear mother, on the wav back to the cot- 
tage, took me under hee wing, leaving fa- 
ther free to talk to Harry. 

I knew well enough what it was they had 
to confabulate over, and so did inother,only 
she thought I didn’t, vou see, and she drew 
ine away; butI had never kept any secrets 
from mother, 80 I told her how foolish I 
had been, and what I had suffered, and the 
tears stood in her gentle eyes. 

“Alway trust your husband, my darling, 
and teach him to trust you.” 

That wasthe only blame she gave ine, 
and she held me close all the way homie. 


“Well, 
He will 
it to 





We wandered down tothe Leach,and threw | 


pebbles into the sea,and then went home 


and prepared ourselves for dinner. 





CHAPTER VI. 


,Ewerea pleasant, merry party, and 
no one could have t),ought that we 
had really asse:inbled to talk over the 


skeleton in our cupboard, 


When dessert was on the table, and the 
wine bad been passed round, my Harry 
broke the ice. 

"We have all done our best to keep Car- 
rie out of our ugly secret, but she has man- 
aged to get at it somehow, without our 
help; so we may discuss the subject 
openly. 

“We had been three weeks in the house 
before 1 had the least suspicion of anything 
being wrong—then, one night, just as we 
were going to bed, after I had extinguished 
the light, I inoved the blind aside tu look 
out at the weather, and | saw a figure—the 
figure of a woman, wandering about the 
garden. I had no time to wateh her, for I 
was afraid of alarming Carrie; but some- 
how I feit at once that the woman was not 
flesh and blood, ‘Tie next evening I wanted 
totry and ascertain if her ladyship was 
there again, and I told Carrie that wus 
Fong fora walk. She did not altogether 

ike it,’’ he continued, smiling at me, “but 
she has got over it now, haven't you little 
woman? Well, who should I meet but Dan 
here, and I told hin what I had seen the 
night before, and asked him to wateh with 
roe. 

‘Living there, are you ?’ he answered, 
with a low whistle. ‘l’in sorry tor you— 
you'd better turn out at once—you’ll only 
frighten your wile to death if you stop. I 
have had friends before who have taken the 
place. No one can stay there.’ 

“*But [ have it on lease,’ I said, 
distressed. 

“ «Markham will take it off your hands 
for a consideration, if you promise to keep 
the matter quiet. 

“No one stays there more than a month. 
Atone time the place was a wilderness ; its 
story was known; and no one would live 
there, even rent free, 

“Then it was forgotten, and he did it up, 
and tnade It pretty,as you see,and strangers 
came and took it—many came—but none 
have ever stayed yet. 

“T am going to the'Queen'’s Hotel.’ Come 
with ine,and I will tell you its story.’I went 
and he told it to ine. 

“Now, Dan, I relinquish the reins to you 
—you Know the ins and outs better than I[ 
do—drive on.” 

Mr. Chambers looked round with his 
pleasant, honest simile, and began at once. 

“When Il was a boy my father lived at 
Fairville, but it was not called Fairville 
then—I doubt it it had any name at all in 
those far-off days—there certainly was no 
town whatever, but the bay was here of 
course, 

“My father was the coast-guard officer, 
and his duty was to prevent sinugyling. 

“There was not above hall-a-dozen houses 
besides the preventive station, and ths 
Collage was one of thet, 

“In it there lived a inan whose name was 
Lumley. 

“He was said to bea man of good fam- 
ily, who had fallen from his high estate 
through gambling. 

“He was a devil-may-care-looking fellow, 
tall and aristocratic, with dark curly hair 
and black searching eyes—powerlul and 
strong in fratne. 

“He kept a boat—which was hard to 
dignify by the name of yacht—and he was 
supposed to run a neat little trade by 
sinuggling ; but he had never been caught 
in the act when my father came here. 

“Lumley had one daughter, a most beau- 
titul girl, Ste was like her father, yet un- 
like him; for all that was evil in lis face 
was lovely and soft in hers, 

“There was yet another 
house—a young tnan—tall and 
ot limb, with laughing blue 
sunny simile. 

“He was of noble blood: no one knew 
who he wasexcept iny father; and he re- 


really 


inmate of 
fair, slight 
eyes 


fused to tell even me, although he related 
to ine his sad story. : 
“One night iny father received inforina- 


tion that a cargo of sinugygled goods was to 
be landed about a mile from here, and he 
and his men turned outin force, 

“It proved to be Mr. Luimley’s 
laden with contraband goods. 

“A stiffish tight ensued, and the fair 
young tnan wascut down, though another 
of the party, cast in a larger and more pow- 
ertul mould, escaped. 


boat, 





the | 


and a | 
‘“ | nightafter might ?”’ 


alone, and salved his conactence by saying 
that after all, he could not prove that the 
masked man was he, and the fact of the 
boat being bis, was no proot either. 

“My father went upto London by the 
coach, and caime back at nightin a private 
travelling carriage, drawn by four Seen, 

“T saw the gentieman who accompanied 
him, and alighted frou it. 

“My father called bin ‘My Lord,’ and he 
wept; when he saw tLe fair young inan. 

“Then they threw some dark wraps 
round his ~= 4 and bore it to the carriage ; 
and the old gentleman clasped iny father’s 
hand, and thanked him, and the horses 
were again dashing back towards London. 

“That was all Lever knew about it, ex- 
cept that 1 olten crept into the garden to 
look at Madge Lumley. 

“She was always sitting where I had first 
seen her, with her pale, sad face gazing be- 
fore her, and that wistful look, which I 
shall never forget. 

“IT made acquaintance with the little maid 
who waited upon her, and learnt from ber 
that she ai ways sat thus, or wandered rest- 
lessly about the garden; and the little maid 
said she thcught her mind would go if 
something was not soon done to change the 
current of her thoughts, 

“She had never spoken to her father since 
the night ou which her lover died, and he 
bad grown rough with her. 

‘Late one evening, the little maid came 
to our house with a scared face, and told us 
that ber inistress had taken her own life, 
with a pistol which had belonged to her 
lover. 

“They had found her upon the ground, 
cold and stiff. 

“She must have been dead some hours, 

“We sentatonce for the neurest civil 
authorities, which caused some delay, and 
when we reached the house, the doors were 
locked, 

“We broke them open ; but all we found 
to bear out the little servant's storv, wasa 
pool of blood, for the nan who called hitn- 
self Mr. Lumley was gone, and 80 was the 
body of bis daughter. 

“For years alter the house remained un- 
inbabited, and the fisherinen, who passed 
by it at night, said they saw ber wandering 
in the garden. 

“Then my father died. I left the little 
place for school, and never visited it’ again 
until Thad grown to manhood, when 1 
found that the old story bad been reimem- 
bered by those who had formerly known 
Madge Luinley, but that another generation 
had arisen, who ‘knew not Joseph.’ 

“The house had gone into the hands ofa 
man named Markhain, who was having it 
thoroughly done up, and as it had been un- 
inhabited for twenty years, it needed it. 

“The fishermen and boatman shook their 
heads, and told the old tale, but strangers 
caine and took the cottage. 

“Again and yet again it was let, 
for long. 

A man I knew, rented it, and suid he 
would live it down, but he didn’t. Madge 
Lumilev’s sad, pale lace was too inueh for 
him, and you'll tind it too much for 
yOu. 

’ “You had better leave the house 
worse comes of it.’’ 

“What became of the poor girl’s body ?"’ 


but not 


before 


asked iny father. He was a practical man, 
was iny father. 
“Can't say. She was supposed to have 


been buried somewhere inthe premises by 
ber father.”’ 

“And what beeame of him ?’”’ 

“No one ever knew.” 

“What can she want, walking about here 
) asked, pitifully. 

“Just as we thought we were 60 coinfort- 
ably settled, too.” 

“She only comes when the moon isat the 
full, as it was when she yave up her liie,”’ 


| answered Mr. Chambers, 


“Some ot the boatinen were wounded,and | 


one or two gol away. 

“My father heard the confession of that 
dying nan, and took his tmessage to his 
friends. 

“He had fallen in love with Madge Luim- 


ley, and had followed her father into exile | 


(when disgrace had fallen upon hiin) 
her sake. 

“He had, to please hiim,helped him with 
bis nefarious trade, and the very wildness 
of the life had proved pleasant to hit. 

“Still, he was only waiting, serving his 
apprenticeship as one imay say, for the 
woman he loved ; and in a tew short Gays, 
Madge Lumley would have been his wife. 

“My father pitied the poor fellow, and 
took hiin to his own house. 

“All he asked was lo see 
more. 

“T was then only atiny boy, but I under- 
took to fetch her. 

“T crept in among the garden shrabs,and 
hid there until I saw herin the next) room 
to this ; then I tapped on the window. 

“She opened it, and IL told her that’ the 
fair young man was ill, and wanted her. 

“She tetched a candle, and gazed in 
face. 

«7 will go witb you,’ she answered,‘you 


Madge once 


ny 


| look honest.’ 


“J beard a loud voice calling her in the 
house, but she did not heed it and 
lowed tne out int) the darkness, alo 

“She ren ned 
died, 14 the sul Vas Tis < “ i I 


her home. 
“For her sake, wiy fathe: 


for | 


1et Mr. Lumley j 


“What does she do, Harry, when you fol- 
low her ?’’ 

“She seeins to be leading ne somewhere 
and then, all of asudden, under those trees, 
she vanishes, 

“We will all watch for her to-night. 
moon is at the fall.” 

We did so. 

Mother and [ sat at the window, 
three gentlemen reinaned Outside. 

The same scene was enacted which T had 
witnessed before so many tiines. 

The figure came gliding across the garden, 
and they followed her into the shadow of 
the overbanying trees, where, after a time; 
she vanished, 

It cast a gloom on us all. 

My mother kissed ine with feeling. 

“Din sorry, Carrie, but seeing’s believing. 
You must give up the house,” 


and the 


—s 





The | 





—_ 


moonlight, but Madge Lumiey appeared to 
us NO more, 

She lay in consecrated ground, and her 
spirit was at rest, 

We kept our secret, however, fora jittlo 
while, and Harry, with tiny father and Mr 
Chambers, had an interview with Me. 
Markhbain, threatening to expose hin for 
perpetually letting this house which nobody 
could live in. 

He then said he would sell it, and bave 
nothing more to do with it, and Hurry 
bomght it for $4,000, 

A'ter this be told him how we bad 
his ghost, 

Of course he would not believe it, and be 
and Harry parted; each satisfied with his 
bargain. 

We place. a little inarble cross over the 
grave, with just ber Christian mame, 
“Madge,” and a!l that we added was these 
words, on the beadstone, “Jesu Mercy,"’ 
and at her teet, “1.1.P." 

Ten years have passed since then, 

We are atill in otr cottage by the mea, 

Harry and IT have never bad another mis. 
understanding, for itauvthing seems wrong, 
when we go to our room at night, we tell 
each other hand in band, and the cloud 
passes away. 

Our children are growing up around ua, 
an‘| we are more than contented, 

My two dear old grey-heads yet live, 
thank God! and still they are lovers, 

I really think my Harry and [ will be 
the sane when, like them, we go down the 
vale of lite together. 

We are beginning to get aged already. 

I pulled out my first grey hair yesterday. 


[THE END.] 


laid 


——_ « on 


Scientific and Useful. 


UNbdER Warenr.—A Connecticutinventor 
Whose air shiplasiade bin fatous, has 
invented a submarine boat. He has a work- 
ing monel in operation. The model is 
twenty inches long, and speeds about under 
witer ata depth of three inches to four teet 
according to the adjustiment of the spring 
which operates its elevating and lowering 
attachinent. 

CoTron.—A new application of cotton is 
its use in part In the construction of houses, 
the material employed for this: purpose be- 
Ing the refuse, whieh, when ground up 
With aboutan equal amount of straw and 
asbestos, is converted into a paste, and this 


formed into large slats or bricks, will ae- 
quire, it is said, the hardness of stone, 
and furnish a really valuable building 
glock, 


A CURE FoR Gout.—The 
noentions the discovery of a ‘ecertain eure’ 
for gout. A peasant who was) confined to 
his bed by asharp attack was stung by a 
bee, and almost iminediately he felt better 
and next day be was quite well. A short 
tine after another patient thought he would 
try the samme remedy, and having induced a 
bee to sting limon the part affected he also 
was cured. 

Uskt oF Resin. —A sinall piece of resin 
dipped in the water which is) placedin a 
vessel on a stove, says one who Knows, will 
add @ peculiar property to the atinosphere 
of the room, whieh will ypive great relief to 


Duteh papers 


persons troubled with acough. The heat 
ol the water is sufficient to throw off the 
aroina Of the resin, and gives the same re- 
lief that is afforded by «a combustion of the 
resin. It is preferable to combustion, 
because the evaporation is much more 
|; durable, The saine resin inay be used for 
weeks, 
_ ——_>_ - = 
Farm and arden. 
STALLS. -One of the tiost disagreeable 


Sivhts is that of filthhv stalls. Atti season 
itis verv common. Li such useless toaterial 
as Sawdust be thrown into the stalls daily it 
will not only add to the Cleanliness of 
stalis, but also absorb the liquids, 
Tre TeKMs,—The freepuent 
BCrIpPtive tors applie d to trees 


Lhe 


se of «le 


a@ucl trut 


| renders them useful and interesting to th 


“T am afraid we must,’ said Harry, with | 


a Sigh. 


Then we had some refreshinent, and bade | 
' each otber good night. 


I could not sleep much. 

I was thinking over Mr. 
Story. 

“Harry,” Lsaid. the noment he opened 
his eyes in the morning, “I have found out 
what Madge Luimley wants. It is Christian 
burial.”’ 

Harry talked my idea over with Mr. 
Chauibers, and mentioned the fact that she 
Always led hitn toone spot. 

Surely it wasthere she had been buried. 

And they determined to dig upthe place: 
and there, not very deep down, they tound 
a skeleton. 

The bones were carefully collected, 


Chambers’ 


and 
placed In aA DOX. 


Harry then went to see our clergyman; 
who said he would do his best ‘ is 
hat evening 
if | 
a — y 
over a portion of the if a} 
Agaiu we watched four (eé figure } 


| hardy, @ perennial of 


Whoyive their attention to bhortieulturs 
For the benefit of those mot familiar with 
Buch teorins IL Wiay be stated that the calyx 
IS the remains of the flower left 
the basin is the depression 
calyx; the crown, or sutiinnit, 


al iis 
around t 


Is tiie rial 


surrounding the calyx; the stems is that 
part Ccounecting the Iruit tothe twig of | 
tree, and the base isthe part inmost ren 
froin the crown. 

LuMinous PLANTS.—Luminous plants 


have a poculiar chars 
observer, 
gas plant. 


to tlie rower “uti 
One of the best is Fraxinetla, or 
Itisan old) favorite, pertect 
the very easiest cu 
ture, and should be im every garden. In 
the Calis Stinmmer @venings, when btn todeoevees 
atightapplied to the tase of the stork w 


envelope the whole plant in thane. ] ‘ 
can be repeated time aud awein, and it a 
pears with benefit to the ripening s 


This property was discovered try the da 
terot Linnveus. The fowers are wh 
red, and are very tine. 

CLOVER.—Do not forget clover :1t is 
foundation of profitable tarmins, 
be the first and Comstant aii of t 
to Keep @ portion of the farina in , It 
eus the soil and prepares: for Lis t 
It is the best milk pr i 


greenoor dry state, Clover 

‘vy and cheaply raised. HH 

bitalie <iin 

1 46 
Phe seed i 
seed w 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 


Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


! 
HE LOVE OF MONEY. 

The love of money—the desire to accu- | 
mulateinone form or another—is at the 
bottom of most human action. And look. — 
ing along the line of savers, we come at the | 
farthermost end to the miser, who is the | 
true alchemist. 

Like the magician in his cell, who over 
looks a mighty experiment, he sees daz- 
ziing visions, and wields the will of others 
at his nod; but tohim all other hopes and 
| pleasures are dead, and he is cut off from 
all connection with his kind, 

He lives in a splendid hallucination, a 
walking trance, and so far it is well; but if 
he has any other need or use for all this 
endless store (any more than to swell the 
ocean) he deceives himself, and is no con- 
jurer after all. 

He goes on, however, mechanically ad 





$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
—or,— 


*1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. 


NeW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE YEAR 1054! 


We are pleased to announce to oar patrons that we 


| yawn below—-so easily does habit) get the 


have coucluded to reduce our Club Rates to euch a 
figure for this year as to place THe Post with- 
In the reach of all We are determined to get a very 


large list of new wubseribers, andin order to do so we 


} 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, | 


IN CLUBS OF TEN. 
| 


will receive aubecriptions at 


And, as an inducement to send aclub, we will give 
a gratiscopy for every club of 10 at @1.l0each, Ree 
member, we will not send aslogle copy for less than 
2.0) and in order to get the reduced rate, one must 
send atioast ten subsertotions, We cannot send a less 
number for less than @2. (each, 

Thinkof it! 10 Copies of THE POUT one 
year, with one extra for sending the Club, 
making Ll copies, for B10,.00! | 


Those who send Clubs, can afterwards add names at 


’ 
Gl. each. 

Wehope and trast that each of our prevent sub 
scrifers will send a clout at the new rate \ little «f- 
fort cannot fall to secure one, and they will theretys 
be doing to themselves aud friends a favor, and assist 
tn raising the clreulation of so good a paper as THE 
BATUMDAY PV ENING Post, 

Asto THe Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, Whoare net familiar with tt Is- 
tablished im Ii. itis the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for more than half acentury It has been 
recoguized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nalin the United States, bor the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Kurepe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fietlon 

We trust that those of our subseribers who design 
making up elabs willbe in the held as early as posst- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices tes lub subseribers by the reduced rate are so 
low that if the matter is properly explained, very few 
who desire a firs ‘ literary paper will hesitate 
to subseribe at on « aodthank the getter-up of the 
club for bringing the paper to their notice, Remeimn- 
ber, the getter-up of a. lubof 10 wets a free copy of 
the paperab entire year 





How to Kemit. 
Payment for Tik Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Dank Cheoeks, or Drafts, When 


neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 


istered letter, Every postinaster in the country is | 


required te register letters when requested,  Fail- 


ing to recelve the paper withtn a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, vou will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, cleck, Inoney order, or regis- 


tered letter 





Change of Address. 
Subecribers desiriag their address changed, will 
please give their former postoMce as well es their 


present address. 





To Correspondents. 


In every case send us 5 r full name and address 
wf rou wish an answer Lf thee forma n desired is 
not of general lnterest, se Uiatl we ‘ : wer in the 

eend postal card or sta pt t RY 


paper 
Addre.w all letters t 
THRE SATURDAY EVENING PONT 


Lock Dus, Philedely , Pa. 


Office, 7MBansom Street, 


| riches is great gain, that every particle that 


/masterof reason, and so nearly is) passion 


ding to is stock, and fancying that great | 


swellsthe heap is something in reserve 
against the evil day, and a defence against 
that poverty which he dreads more, the far- 
ther he is removed from it; as the more 
giddy the height to which we have at- 
tained, the more frightful docs the gulf 


allied to madness. 

“But he is laying up for his heirs and suc 
cessors.”’ In toiling for them, and sacrifice 
ing himself, is he properly attending to the 
‘main chance?’ 

This is the turn the love of money takes 
In cautious, dry, recluse and speculative 
minds, If it were the pure and abstract 





love of money, it could take no other turn 
but this. | 

But in a different class of characters, the | 
sociable, the vain and imaginative, it takes 
just the contrary one, viz., to expense, ex- 
travagance and ostentation. It then loves 
to display itself in every fantastic shape, 
and with every reflected lustce, in house, in 
equipage, in dress, ina retinue of friends | 





and dependents, in horses, in hounds—to 
glitter in the eye of fashion, to be echoed 
by the roar of folly, and buoyed up fora 
While like a bubble on the surface of  van- 
ity, to sink all at once and irrécoverably in- 
to an abyss of ruin and bankruptey. 

Does it foresee this result? Does it care 
forit? What then becomes of the calculat 
ing principle that can neither be hood- 
winked nor bribed from duty? Does it do 
nothing for us in this eritical ener 
genev? 

It is blind, deaf, and insensible to all but 
the noise, confusion and glare of objects by 
which it is fascinated and lulled into a fatal 
repose! One ‘man ruins himself by the 
vanity of associating Wich fine society, an- 
other by his rage for open house, one by 
philosophical experiments, another by em- 
barking in every ticklish and fantastical 
speculation that is proposed to him, one 


| 


throws away an estate on a Jaw-suit, an- 
other ona die, a third on a horse-race, a 
fourth on a contested election, ete. There 
is no dearth of instances to fill the page, 
or complete the group of profound ealculat- 
ors and inflexible martyrs to their own 
folly. 
? en - 
| 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





A FASHIONABLE New York tailor has a 
new plan for making a distinguishing mark 
between the waiters and guests at a ban- 
quet or other social gathering. He proposes 

‘that gentlemen hereatter have their dress 
suits made of diagonal, or a basket pat 
tern in biack, and leave broadcloth wholly 
'to the waiters. 


EVENING POST. 


note his coming, and few will grieve at his 
going. Ambition it is that gives men the 
energy and the will, and the determination 
to accomplish great things. 

A PRETTY fashion is to announce a birth 
by sending to triends handsome illuminated 
cards, properly inscribed. In Paris the 
color of a card denotes the sex—a pale blue 
card, emblazoned with dark blue and silvor 
letters, being for a boy ; aad pale pink, with 
rose and silver, fora girl. Inthe left cor- 
ner are the father’s coat-of-arms anda mon- 
ogram, and the particular sign of the zodiac 
dominant at the time of the child’s birt} 

PuotToorapuic likenesses are no longer 
considered the thing for the rich, the great 
or the beautiful, either in England or in this 
country. The old tash‘oned, ivory-painted 
miniature is now the rage, and if the ‘‘coun- 
terteit presentment ’ Js not quite as true to 
nature as those that the sun makes for us, 
it leaves the ficld open for artistic flattery 
and idealizing. An English artist has lately 
come over here, hoping to paint the belles 
and beauties of the New World in miniature. 

Tur Duke of Albany lately delivered at 
Liverpool an address, in which he strongly 
wivocated a systematic teaching of cookery, 
and the provision of amusements for both 
old and young. In conclusion, he said that 
those whom Providence had placed in’ the 
front ranks of that great nation were de- 
sirous that those behind them should move 
onward as swiftly as they could, for the for- 
mer had learned that along the ways of 
wisdom and virtue they would all advance 
farthest if they all advanced together, 

A Geneva dentist has invented a new 
and ingenious process of teeth-drawing. A 
small square of India-rubber, pierced with 
a central hole, is pushed over the tooth till 
the upper partof the root is reached, The 
India-rubber gradually contracts, pulls on 
the root, and the offending tooth is finally 
enucleated, without causing the patient any 
pain whatever. Four or five days are gen- 
erally required to complete the operation. 
Slight bleeding and a swelling of the gum 
are the only inconveniences experienced. 

ANOTHER development of business is note- 
worthy. Inallthe centres of population, 
exchanges are being organized to facilitate 
business. In times past, itwas only mer- 
chants and bankers who met on ‘‘change,”’ 
and their dealings were confined to an in- 
ternational traffic, but in New York, tor in- 
stance, every great business is having its 
own exchange, hence the stock, cotton, 
produce, metal, grocers, dairymen, petro- 
leum, mining and real estate dealers, as 
well as other special businesses, have their 
special buildings in which to do business. 
The tendency in these institutions is to re- 
duce profits toa minimum, and hence they 


they tend in the end to drive the small 
trader out of business. 

EVERYONE should plan to have pleasant 
conversation at the table, just as they do 
tor having good food. — A little story-telling, 
a little reading—it may be of humorous 
things, anecdotes, ete.,—will often stimu- 
late the joyous element of the mind, and 
cause itto act vigorously. Try to avoid 
goingto the table all tired out. Let. all 
troublesome topics be avoided. Po not 
scold domestics. Do not discipline children. 
Think and say something pleasant. Culti- 
vate mirth, and laugh whenever anything 
witty is said. If possible, never eat alone. 





| Cnteago officials are enforcing the law 
, forbidding the employment of boys and 
' virls under fitteen years of age for more 
‘than eight hours aday The law is said to 
be generally complied with Employers 
| who disregard it are informed by the au. 
thorities that, unless the custom) be discon- 
tinued, they will be prosecuted. 
aids 
Tuat life isa poor one which is) without 
ambition—which has no object to work for, 
no height to strive to reach. A person may 


be good and kind-hearted while willing to 


live in idle ignorance aundlet the world yo 
on growing in wealth and wisdom, without 
taking apn active part and interest in Its 

W ird movement I be 


Inost certa yl i 


gish of body No individual destitut 


}ambition will make his mark in the 


Invite a friend of Whom you are fond and 
try to pass the time pleasantly. Friendship 
and friendly intercourse at table whet the 
appetite and promote a flow of animal spir- 
its which are decidedly beneficial. 


| UTURE analysis may well describe this 
period of American history as the wire age. 


In no part of the economy of our daily life | 


are we divorced from wire. It is our slave, 
and yet an ever-present master. Sleeping, 
we repose on wire mattresses. Eating, we 
see foods that have passed through sieves, 
and which are sheltered from insect appe- 


tite by wire covers. Calling, we pull wires 
to ring curled-wire gongs. Traveling. we 
eVve OV cable or electri railways 

nh wires ind 

hurried over wire bridges We announce 


| our conting by telegraph or telephone wires, 


world. He will come and go; few will | 


are beneficial to the community, though | 











and we thread our way by night through 
streets lighted by means of electric cables, 
Across our fields are strung many thou. 
sands of miles of barbed-wire tences,against 
which dumb brutes protest, Texan rangers 
draw the knife, and lawyers, juries, judges, 
and reporters whet their intellectual blades. 
Our clocks are set by wires, our watches 
run by wires, our books are stitched with 
wire, our pictures hung by wires, and our 
politics managed by wires. 

In the last ten years the population which 
speaks Portuguese has risen from fourteen 
to fifteen millions; Italian from twenty. 
eight totwenty-nine millions ; French from 
forty-one to fifty millions; Spanish trom 
forty-four to forty-five millions; German 
from fifty-six to fifty-eight millions ; whilst 
English has risen from eighty to over one 
hundred millions. The genius of the lan- 
guage is in its tavor. It has a simple gram- 
mar, and its vocabulary combines in a 
large measure the best elementsof the Latin 
and Teutonic tongues, Its weakngss lies 
in its arbitrary and unscientific spelling. 
This is probably its greatest drawback, and 
the best philologists of the present day are 
agreed as to the necessity of a reform in 
this direction. 

A Boy who is polite to father and mother 
is likely to be polite to everybody else. A 
boy lacking politeness to his parents, may 
have the semblance of courtesy in society, 
but is never truly polite in spirit; and is in 
danger, as he becomes familiar, of betray- 
ing his real want of courtesy. We are all 
in danger of living too much for the out- 
side world, for the impression which we 
make in society, coveting the good opinion 
of others, and caring too little for the opin- 
ion of those who are ina sense a part of 
ourselves, and who will continue to sustain 
and be interested in us, notwithstanding 
these defects of deportment and character. 
We say to every boy and to every girl, cul- 
tivate the habit of courtesy and propriety 
at home—in the kithen as well as in the 
parlor, and you will be sure in other places 
to deport yourselves ina becoming and at- 
tractive manner. 


THERE is no quality more efficient in dis- 
pelling ignorance than the courage which 
dares to contess it. The child learns tast 
simply because he has no self-conscious fear 
ot being thought uninformed. He asks all 
manner of questions without any qualm or 
misgiving, and exposes his own deficiencies 
without any teeling of shame or of distress. 
It is by his free and eager inquiries that he 
improves so rapidly. Were he afraid to 
show his ignorance, no one could help him 
out of it. The enforced school lessons 
would comprise nearly the whole of his ed- 
ucation, and even they could not be adapt- 
ed to his individual mental need. As it is, 
every genial and kind-hearted person with 
whom he comes in contact is interested in 
adding to his stock of knowledge. The same 
privilege might be enjoyed by the adult did 
not a feeling of shame prevent him from 
seeking knowledge in the same natural and 
simple way. But, as the years pass, he 





comes to feel that the confession of igno- 
| rance will expose him to ridicule, or con- 
| tempt, or censure, and he therefore hides it 
| under whatever pretext he can find. 

A COMMON notion among uneducated 
people, whose eyes are in good condition, 
is that young people have no use for 
glasses, and that they wear them ‘‘just for 
Style.’ To those who are tinged with this 
idea, it is respectfully suggested that they 
wear a pair of glasses for a week, and see if 
they are willing to undergo the inconven- 
ience for all the styles imaginable. If they 
| should try that terrible invention,the nose- 
_ pinchers, less than a week will be necessary, 
forthe tormenting things will gradually 
slide off if that organ is at all thick or 
inclined to perspire. Nose glasses are an 
abomination to all oculists, for they know 
that with them no uniformity of position 
, can be attained. A glassto be accurately 

fitted to an eye must have its focal centre in 
a line with the centre of the eye. The 
wearer of the nose-glass sticks that instru 
ment of torture on his nose in as many dif 
ferent positions ashe can, with the lenses 

Then the bowed 


asses fret the ears and wear the br 


¢ 


bt al] conceivable angles 


the nose raw The man w ho woul ] WwW 


iP 


glasses for style, wouldn’t hesitate to wear 
| ear-rings and corsets. 
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WHY IS IT 80? 





BY A. RYAN. 





Some find work where some find rest, 
And so the weary world goes on; 

I sometimes wonder which Is best ; 
The answer comes when life is gone, 


Bome eyes sleep when some eyes wake, 
And so the dreary night-honrs go. 

Some hearts beat, where some hearts break ; 
I often wonder why ‘tis so. 


Some hands fold, where other hands 
Are lifted bravely in the strife ; 

And 60 thro’ ages and thro’ lands 
Move on the two extremes of life, 


Bome teet halt where some feet tread, 
In tireless march, athorny way ; 

Some struggle on where some have fled ; 
Some seek, when others shun the fray, 


Some sleep on while other keep, 
The vigils of the true and brave ; 
They will not rest till roses creep 
Around their name, above a grave, 
— <> <a 


For Gold’s Sake 


BY R. } 





+» BALLANTYNE, 





SLL, sir, I've been waiting for your 


answer until iny patience is quite | 


exhausted.”’ 

“Uncle, I’ve not answered again, only 
because I regret to offend or disappoint 
you. Ican only reiterate my determina- 
tion.”’ 

“Confusion, sir, 1 want none of your sen- 
timental nonsense! ‘Marry only for love !’ 
—‘a wife whose only dower is her pure 
hheart !’ Very pretty, sir, to read about; 
very beautiful in theory. But I had hoped 
a little sound sense from my nephew. I 
say, sir, because a girl is rich, has plenty of 
gold and land, is that any reason why she 
should not be loved ?” 

“By no means, uncle. Butif Il were to 
accede to your wishes, money, not love, is 
the first, greatest, and in fact, tae sole in- 
ducement for your nephew to 
Leighton——”’ 

“Silence, sir! "Tis not so. She is the 
daughter of ny old friend ; and we proim- 
ised you to each other when you were little 
nore than babies. Come, now, Guy, be a 
sensible boy, and do as T bid you.” 

“Uncle, uncle, I cannot. I should lose 
all my self-respect without winning the 
respect of my future wife, were | to——” 

“Then, sir, you are ny nephew 
longer! I'll cut you off with a 
I'l] find semeone else to leave my 


no 
Shilling. 
inoney 


to, orendow a lunatic asylum. But that 
would be providing a place for you, you 


ungrateful young rascal,” 

“Uncle, Lam not ungrateful. And as to 
vour money, leave it where you choose. 
But vour affection [do value. Do not cast 
me trom your heart,uncie,”’Guy Everstield 
said, approaching his uncle with extended 
hands. 

‘Words, words, mere words, sir. [To want 
actions. Now, upon tiny honor as a gentle- 
man, untess you will try to win Miss 


Leighton, you shall never cross my turesa- | 


old ayain. ; P 
“Do you understand, sir ?”’ 


Guy looked intently for a moment into | 


his uncle's face. 

It was not as he often had seen it, flushed 
and heated by a passion which, soon 
sing away, found hiin still the same kind, 
indulgent old uncle, 

There was no nistaking the cool deter- 
mination. 

And he answered— 

“J do, sir.”’ 

“Well, sir?’ 

“Good morning, sir. 
thus.”’ 

Guy’s handsome face was very pale as he 
turned away. 

He knew it would be useless to say more 


Iam sorry to part 


—even to put out his hand for a larewell 
clasp. 
“Thank Heaven! I have health and 


strength, I can go to work. And, thanks to | 


my mother’s thoughtful care, IT have enough 


money to keep ime, with economy, until I 
can make money myself, 
“Dear mother! Little did she think, 


when putting aside from her own seantily- 
filled purse ‘something tor her boy to do 
with as he chose,’ how tiuch Ll would need 
it. 

“E'll go immediately and accept Morris's 
offer. Go into his office, do his writing, and 
study with bim. Inafew yearsI can be 
adinitted to the bar. I’ve no doubt of mak- 
ing aliving. And—bless her sweet face !— 
she will not care tor ricnes. My beautiful 
darling! ‘Tnere is no doubt about it. Tam 
in love as sure as ever was a tellow, and 
with a girl whose name I do noteven know 


—perhaps, never shall. Well this is the 
street where she got out. Iwill bunt for 
her again.’’ 

Five weeks before Guy met his fate. 

He had noticed first the little figure be- 


fore hiin, clothed in deep mourning. 
Then the bright golden bair that fell fromm 


beneath the little hat, and rested on the 
sabie wrapping. 
He was thinking how very graceful she 


was, and wondering if her face was as beau- 
tiful as her hair aaa heaee 3 and it he was 
to hurry forward a few steps, aliead of her, 
would she think him very rude if be turned 
to catch one glitnpse ? 

He bad made up his mind to risk it,when 
fortune favored him. 

A little girl. barefooted and looking 
erally miserable, came quick] j y 

g the maiden, she cried, holding 

r a basket— 

‘*Do, lady, buy my dowerxs, Just 
tle bunch.” 


seek Miss | 


pas- | 


Never had Guy seen a lovelier face than 
the one that turned to look at the little 
flower girl. 

Hastening forward, ostensibly to buy a 
Boaquian, he swod beside ‘the beautiful 
girl. 

She had selected a little bunch of violets, 
and putting her uand into her pocket, she 
hesitated. 

A startled look came into her eyes, as 
she said— 

“I have lost my purse ; 
has stolen it. l'un: most sorry for your sake, 
poor child.” 

11) ain instant Guy came to her relief, 

“Permit me,” be said, handing his well- 
filled wallet. 

“Thank you, sir,” she returned, with a 
beautiful blush, “If you will buy some of 
her flowers it will auswer as well,” 

Returning the buneh of violets to the 
baskets, she was mnoving away, when Gay 
caught up the violets and tossing acoin into 
the basket, he samd— 


keep.”’ 

“But, oh, sir, you have given 
too much.” 

“Not for these, little one,”"Guy answered, 
sniling and passing on. 


me 


beautiful girl and tell her of her good for- 
tune, and she turning again at the child’s 
touch, Guy was made bappy by another 
look. 

He raised his hat. 

She could not mistake the respectful and 
adiniring gaze. 

With asimile, and aslight inclination of 
the head she disappeared, 





or—or someone | 


The girl's eyes were full of astonishment. “Oh, my love, why will you fill your 


She said quickly— 

“Oh, vou're mistaken, I arn not.”’ 

“Heaven grant I am—and that you will 
not yield tw their persuasions, If you 
should—" 

lis voice trembled. 

Hie could not speak for a moment—and 
then with quivering lips and choking voice, 
he said--~ 

“Then what will become of me ?"’ 

Well, it needed but little umore to be said, 
and it was settied that he was to become 
her husband. 

o * + . * 

Guy Evertield had been less fortunate in 
finding bis love. 

The weeks rolled 
saw her no more, 

Ile had alinost despaired, when one even- 


into months, yet he 


ing, While seated in a crowded onimibus, a 


lady entered, 
(ruy noticed that there was not a vacant 


| Seat, 


“These are the only flowers I care to | 


much | 


The child darted torward to overtake the 


He would not follow, as inuen as he de- 

| sired to Know more of ber; and he had 
never tet her sinee, although certainly | 
not less than twenty-five times had he | 


Walked up one side of the street and down 
the other. 
* * * +. * * . 
Seated just outside of the library was 


Lewis Brewster, another 
Eiverstield, 

He had heard every word of the conversa- 
| tion Wilh Guy, and rejoiced at the conelu- 
} Slon. 
| “Now is iy ehance,it in not mistaken,” 

he said, ‘lor either the rich wile or my 
| uncle’s fortune. Lndeed, perhaps both, I 
| hardly think, however, that the old sent 
| will hold out against Guy. He basa strange 
|} hold on his) heart. My = father he never 

loved, while Guy's he did love tuore than 
} all the world, 
“What he bas done for ine was all on ac- 
| count of public opinion, He did) mot dare 
to cast his sister’s son off entirely, so he 
gave ine an education, and to understand 


nephew of Mr. 


that Was ail he should dO foc ime. LT tnust 
j now eltherspend the rest of aay lite in 
working for ivy daily bread, or find a rich 


wife. Tmuch prefer the latter.” 


Ever gallant, be rose from his) seat) anda 
with winning grace offered his, 

The lady raised her veil—and Guy could 
hardly restrain trom an exclamatiou of joy 
as he bebeid the lovely girl who bad oceu- 
pied his thoughts for many weeks, 

Although no sound escaped his lips, his 
eyes spoke plainly the glad surprise, 

With a faint blush, asimile, and a bow of 
thanks and recognition, she accepted the 
Sevt. 

(iuy was not going to lose sight of his 
love again, and was feeling desperate,when 
anold went, jumping up, hurried out. 

(ruy lost ne tine ia sealing hituself 
side the fair wir. 

“T cannot feel that we are strangers,” 

She could not withstand his earnest, hon 
est look, and answered — 

“Fate, it seers, has decided we shall not 
be.”’ 

Iininediately Guy banded his card. 

An exclaination of surprise half escaped 


be- 


| her lips, and her color deepened. 


She continued to look at the card for a 
moment. 

Then turning to Guy, she said 

“Your name is familiar to me, Mr.iévers 
field. IT have met your uncle at Mrs. 
Leighton’s. My nameis Mira Lester. I 
ain staying with Mrs, Leigliton,” 

On the way to that lady's, Giuy told of his 
fruitless attempts to see her again; and 
when reaching her destination, he asked 
permission to call, 

Miss Lester told bits she had been absent 


| ever since the morning atter they first met, 


In answer to his request to call,shle said 

“Mr. Everstield, Tam coumpanion to Mrs, 
Leighton. She isan invalid, and wary tine 
is very inuch engaged with her, Kiven 
were It not so, Ought not your call rather be 
on Miss Leighton ?”’ 

“Ah, Lsee you bave heard the story of 
Miss Leighton and myself being pledged to 


/ each other in our ehi,dhood! 


Looking through the blinds, he saw his 
uncle about leaving the roo, 
Another imeomrment, and the ball door 


Closed atter hina. 
“Now, how am I to find my little jewel ? 
| The name I have. Now let me think.’’ 
Mntering the library, we went up to 
uncle’s desk. 
lis iace brightened, and he exclaiined— 
“Taman tluck! Here is my lady's, or 
rather her miamina’s card—Mrs. Leighton.” 
The next day was Sunday, 
| Thinking Miss Leightom would surely be 
going to courch, Lewis Brewster, faultless. 
ly dressed, beyan to traverse the street) in 
Which the heiress lived. 
Fortune, indeed, seemed 
siniling on bia. 


Lis 


j . 
continually 


When he had got alinost opposite her 
dwelling, the door opened, and a very 
handsomely dressed young girl stepped 


} Out. 
|} Hastening across, he ascended the steps, 
;and with the most graceful bow possible, 
inquired if Mr. Green lived there, 

He hid not over-estimated his powers of 
attraction, for certainly the Vvoung girl 
siniled very sweetly when she answered— 

“umO, 8ir."" 

Nor did she seem anxious to disimiss him. 

The resuit was quite a little conversation; 
and when Lewis sald ‘Grood-inorning,’” he 
breathed a litile Sigh, and raised his hand- 
some dark eves very pleadingly to hers, 
and went away. 

“Oh, dear! 


Sivhing and looking at ine se? 


I wonder what he meant by 
> 6Certainly, 


it I was to see hit many times, any heart 
wouldnt be iny own very long. Many 
tines ?) I dectare, Pin not certain, but it’s 


only halt with ine now. LT hope I shall see 
bin again. I wonder who he is.”’ 

While the vouny girl was thus 
of Lewis, he was deeply 

| thoughts of her. 

“Well done for vou, Brewster.’ he said. 
“Youare all right. Well, the girl is pretty. 
Sheil do. There isa golden lustre about 
herthat wil, tore than compensate = for 
ac tal beauty. 

“Sheis not difficult material to work 
upon. It T mistake not, she will enjoy a 
jitthe romantic aflair—a runaway imiatch, 

mii ever, to-morrow I shall be able to de- 
cide betver,”’ 

The day following, Lewis saw her 

| Witithow. 

A sinile, a bow, given and returned. 

} Another day, and they tet to meet again 


thinking 
engaged with 


at the 


int iyall, ianvy Succes ling days. 

‘Jit dared to ask you, sir, how dearly I 
uM“ i jove to, But-but-you know 
sue Was Saving, When Lewis interrupting 
ly ' ar iss ny Apel uv, Sa ! 


“| bave neverseen her to rememberjand 
with all due respect to the young lady,l am 
not an xXious to, 

“Miss Leighton and myself can never be 
more than now. A few days after meeting 
vou, LT gave my uncle to understand this, 
Well, he sent ine forth. I've not seen hii 
since.” 

Myra understood that she had influenced 
his decision, and said: 

“You were lastv, Mr. 


Everstield, You 


| should have seen Miss Leighton; youiight 


have grown to—”"’ 

Giny interrupted her, saying: 

“Never! Then it could mot be. The very 
idea of Miss Leighton was hateful to 
Without asigh, | aceepted iy uncle's de 
cision, and shall with joy resign a fortune, 
if, by So doing, ? can win a heart of iny own 
seeking.” 

They had reached Mrs, Leighton’s door, 
and when Guy bad touched the bell, he 
said: 

“f will not ask to 
late, and you are tired, 


enter to-night. It) is 
But to-morrow 


may 1?’’ 

“Au revoir,’’ she answered, with a sweet 
Stnile. 

And Guy knew that his request) was 
yranted. 

When, the next evening, (ruy entered 


Mrs. Leighton’s, be was not surprised tliat 
he passed the Spacious an ! elegant draw 
ing-rooimn, and was ushered instead into a 
cosy little sitt 


le felt far happier with littie 
ter there than we could possibly 


Lrage-reoeota. 
Mira’ [es 
have done 


with the twoistress of the toansion, Sur 
rounded by all the wagnificence in her 
apartinernts. 

Mira soon Knew that she had won thi 


and devoted love of a tmoble taan; thieat 
lyladly put aside all 


trie 
forloveof ber he wou 


the luxury and ease that he had been ae 
customed to, and accept a life of toil and 
privation. 

Yet forall that there were many tists 


ings in ber heart asste listened to lis words 
ot love, 


“Ah, you Know little of tue—of tay Ean 


ilv. J believe vou love ine; but when the 
stern realities of life are before you, tia 
you not regret?’ 
" Never—never!’ Guy answered, fer- 
Ventiy, Clasping the litthe hand closer 
hiis. 

“Will you always love ine as now? shee 
whispered. 

“A\lways-——-and more and more as t 
years grow Willi US. 
i “stv, re Sal her ¢ s fh ! 4 

irs | ee 1 Widowed i} er s 
! is stipot t 

nit i 1a ‘ 


_ 
- 


heart with doubts? 

“Your mother is my mother, and where- 
‘er I tind her, in ‘palace, hall, or lowly cot,’ 
hers is the post of honor, for she is the 
mother of my queen.”’ 

“Then come to ber,”’ 

Mira led Guy through the hall,and open- 
ing the door,ushered him iuto a very hand- 
sorely furnished-room., 

A gentie, delicate-looking woman 
clined in an invalid’s chair. 

(iuy’s eves were full of astonishment. 

jut he drew near, and taking the extend. 
ed band, raised it to his lips, and said— 

“Mother—Mira bas given ine perinission 
to call you so—will you give us your bles- 
sing on our love ?"’ 

“Right willingly, my dear son,” she 
sail; “and there is somebody over there 
who will join his blessing with mine, I'm 


ree 


| sure,” 


(iuy had not noticed the gentleman seated 
on the other side of the apartinent, 

Ile turned, and Guy exclaimed— 

“Unele turning lis inquiring gaze from 
one to another, 

“Yes, ‘unele’ you young raseal—no, you 
dear boy! Yes, God) bless you—both of 
you!’ Mr. Everstield said, clasping Guy 
and Mira in one embrace. 

“I—I cannot understand,’ Guy began 
Saving. 

Aud Mira, turning her pleading eyes to 
his, #aid-- 

Oh! forgive ine, Guy——" 

“Forgive! Nothingofthe kind, Bless, 
rather. "Pon tuy word, if | ans not balt ery- 
ing, When this is the happiest day of iny 
lite.”* 

“Ah! iny boy, Fate wove her web about 
you, This dear girl is Miss Leighton.” 


Theo whou, in tleaven'’s name, is this 
girl?” cried out Lewis Brewster, who had 
entered the room: just then hbelding by the 


hand a pale and tresobling girl. 
“Forgive me! Ob, forgive ime, 
the girl sobbed, 
And Mr. Everstield exclainved— 
“What is all this sbout ? What 
topes 2"? 
‘Tt tneans, sir, that this girl married tne 
under talse pretences.  L believed ber Mise 
Leighton,’ Lewis answered, augrily. 
“Ah, bal Drdeed ! Ane mow you 
out you have married the unica 
the mistress, Serve you right! 
too good for you.” 


Lewis !’’ 


does it 


instead of 
But she is 


“]] —it is net legal, sir, I will not 
Stamd to it. IT was deceived,’’ Lewis con- 
tinted, 

“Oh, Ttried to tell you onee, but you 


wouldn't letine. You would eall me Miss 
Leighton. Tfteared to lose you. IL loved 
you! Tndeed TP did t! 

“Poor girl! You are tobe pitied. And 
vou, sir--did you not deceive her with pre 
tencesoftrue love? Bah! She is vour 
wile! And look to it, sie! Twill not bave 
ny niece treated with any disrespect, even 
by her husband. ‘there, chila, dry your 
tears. To will take you with ime until your 
husband finds « home for vou, You, sir, 
had better try to win the same position that 


you occupied an hour ago in your wile's 
heart. Go now! 

Crestfallen, Lewis lett the room, and 
house, 

But he returned to his senses in a few 
days, and preparing a home tor his bride, 
took her to it, declaring, at any rate, she 
was the handsomest yirl he Knew, and 
looked the lady. 

When the door closed after Lewis Brow- 


ster and his wife, Mira turned quiekly, and 
x id 

“Guy, Dineant not to continue this de- 
ception, When T first found out your name 


Dhardly know why—I only yave you 
partot imine; unless DT liked you well 
enough, even then, to be anxious to have 
Miss Leighton become less hateful to you, 


I would have told you when vou first called 
but your uncle made tie promise not, Ate 
I forgiven ?” 

“Don't speak of forgiveness, dear 
Gauysaid. “Lhave wona pure and 
heart, and that, towne, was tore than 
the pold that earth can give.” 


love, 
true 
all 


—_ 7 -_ 


His Sister’s Friend. 


BY ke. LINWOOD SMILE, 


Pred che elare, brant » Vou are perfectly in- 
Here | have pone to no ered 
oft trouble for your sake; even succeeded 


iIntoaking Miss Gresham promise to send 


eorr ylile! 


ine er portrall for your special benefit, 

and you delibeartely announes your intem- 

Lion of golny away when sie coun s{"’ 
Prank s sister bardiy knew whether to 


bres tnpost 
stowerl 


provoked or sorry; and she be 
moer tandsome, wraceless brother 
‘ oso reproachful that he laughed de- 

ty word, 
ey rostiecia aw setipe 
se » [dbotella 
, ‘ nt j 


wore COPY Lou, bout 


Hiitiyg (ithle Woman as your 


lellow at Mro Fret Merwyn 


was there 


HWNkWaAres into wiv iatrotmpomad 
tripe voor Set for bait ? 
Mrs. brod Merwyn frowned violently. 
Vrent vou ashamed of yours !, Frank 
Itusiey? You don't deserve that Is ih 
hove taken such patos with Maud terest iv, 
verti I half Wish JT liad t I shiat 
‘ Ss. 0) tjrper tis rity i Vv 
i stead of - 
roati “ . ik 
{py \ i i iv a 
4 
i tr i i 
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“Well, all loan suv is, you are the most 
unap ative brother Il ever saw. 
Another time I will mot look out for you, 
when there is an heiress at stake.’ 

She gathered up her sewing as if to 
biin actuaily affronted 

But Frank caught ber skirt as she passe 
the sofa where lie was lounging, s lazy, so 
handaeomne, so mischievously demure, 

“Don't go off that way, #i*. Come tell 
me ali about Miss Gresham. Is she really 
beautiful? lam interested you see, alter 
all.” 

Mr«. Merwyn halted beside the sofa, her 
aggrieved expression of countenance fading 
as Frank asked the tempting question, 

“Beautiful! DT never saw such a beanti- 
ful girl, Frank! Her hair is the loveliest 
thate of blonde yellow- in 

“Regular span gold, eh, Lou?” 

“Egacthy—and all full of delicious little 
ripples that are so becoming?” 

Frank crossed his bands 
under lis handsone bead. j 

“PT always liked rippling hair—although 
I presume It is pene rally the result of 
crimping pins, or Something like ’em, Go 
on, Lou. Complexion?” 

Mrs. Merwyn was too enthusiastie to 
take notices of any sarcasin in Frank's atten- 
thon. 

“Such askin! You've raved about milk 
and rowes, and robies and pearts, but vou 
wait till you see Maud Gresham's complex- 
jon.’ 

Frank looked solemnuly at the eeiling, 

“—T haven't a doubt of it, Lout Wine 
dashed on snow, vou know —producing: ex 
actly the combination Of pearl rouge and 
carmine. Onlvoof course, Mises Grestaiui's 
charios are real.” 

Lou looked up indignantly. 

“Of course they are! Now Frank Hasley, 
ifvyou've been mrakiog fun of ue all this 
titme, Pull , 

Frank sprang from the sofa, 

“Prhon't threaten, Louw! Ii go 





comfortably 


Inte the 


town, and have a tneditative sinvoke on 
what vou've said. By-bwe, Tou." 

Mrs Merwyn gave a litthe disappointed 
Miyrli. 

“T never saw Such a fellow! Well 


when he sees Maud’s photog rah 

An ishe stiiled triutophant y, assbe ‘ore- 
aaw the surrender ot her ineortigible brothe 
ers forces betore the beauty of the girl she | 
hoped to win tor his wite, 

* * * * * 
“Hello, Penn, you look as if there hadn't 
been a customer for a week. Are you | 

Bpeci ‘lly thusy this tatmute 7?" 
rank Hasiev'’s clear, cheery voice 
sounded through theeloyant little picture 


gallery, over whose entrance was the 
Bit | 
“Harold Fenn, Photographie Artist.” 
Mr. Penn arose, pusting back some 
papers, as Tlaslov spoke, 
'Youre «a Godsend, Prank. T've been 


waiting for an hour for that raseally boy of 
thine to e@ome, so that PE eould run down to 
the bank, on an itaportant errand. You'll 
‘tend shop an hour, won't you?" 

Frank shook his head, depreeatingly. 

“Tt seems to toe you'd better wait) till 
that boy comes, Tean’t take pietures, you 
know.” 

Fenn laughed, putting on his overeoat, 

“No unore you ean't, old) fellow, Nor is 
there any need oof sueh artistic shill on 
your part. Ino the first place, there hasn't | 
been a soul dn for a couple of days, trom | 


which TT argue no one will be here the 
nexthour, Again —ifany one comes, keep 
femountil P eome back —at twelve exactly. 


Tean trust vou Prank.” 

And Fenn bolted, leaving Frank tmraster 
ofthe situation, whieh by the time huaadt an 
hour had passed, he conelauded was quite a 
Binecure, little supposing every 
renee of that hour was fate ordained, 

Head just half sSinoked a sSegar, when 
the silvery-throated Jitthe bell on the door 
announeed the entrance of someone, 

“Hello! Penn's sooner than Tex. 
pected.” 

Never for actnoment 
was from «a Frank went on 
sinoking, composediy, until 4 Vieorous 
pounding on the table suddentyv supgested 
the promsi ble eomeditton 

Ile flunw away his) elerar 


oceul? 


back 


thinking the alarm 


Customer, 


aot the aya, 


mid went Out to 


Bee tWwopretty \ rtatiee Lachiees, 
“We're been ki ‘daw here this halt 
hour, young tian Wiere’s Mro Fenn?” 


fby the sud- 
Thies 
lady, of tite 


Frank was Soonmew a ostiartle 
den address of on f the 
momely dressed stylish ve 
doubted tiderencds Ccharseter, 

He bowed—alitileawhwardiy, at the new 
rosition tm whieh tre found binuselt, 

“Mr. Fennis net in, ladies. If T ean be 
of any service——"’ 

He regretted the meaningless politeness 
the moment he sant it. 

“Can you take ty photograph ? 
it at onee,”’ 

Frank colored siigitiv at the imperious- 
ness of tone. 

“Perhaps vou had better 
moments until Mer. Penn 
waiting room de vonder 
arraiuge your t 

a halfwhispered consulta 
between the ladies > then the chief spokes- 
women looked inquiringly at Prank, 

“You're the agssistantare vou mot? You 
know allSabout colors aud shadow’s don't 
you?’ 


virls—«- 
itis 
tie ft 





I want 


wait a few 
returns, The 
vou thay desire to 
let Somew tliat.’ 


m took place 


Frank bowed assent, reserving the fact 
that he was the assistant pro ter, lv. 

“All right,”’ the girl went or halt tugh- 
ingly. ‘Then just tell me if this dress will 
take well will vou’ I want ny hota. 
graph fora young gentleman, at res 
I want to look iy est 

Frank siniled anncl ¢ 
aril waured her tisat " 
took admirably, and cde af . 4 


suggestion of retiring to tue ladies’ Wilet | 


THE SATUR DAY 


EVENING POST. 

















room, where they would find every con- 
venience for any possible alteration of hair, 
dress, ete, 

“Yes; come on, Jennie. You'll let us 
know young man, when Mr. Fenn returns, 
will you?” 

The “young man” assured her he would, 
nd took refuge in the back office, divided 


nly by a partition that did not extend to | 


the ceiling from the dressing-room in 
which the 
ranged a stubborn tie or bow. 

‘Jennie, take off your gloves, there'sa 
dear. My hair is every which way, and 
I've got to take off both switehes and brush 
them. You'll hold them won't you?” 

“Certainly. You brought the stiff brush 
in the satehel, didn’t you, Mand?” 

frank straightened up in his chair. 

Maud wasn’t such a common name but 
that be reinembered where he had heard it 
last. 

“T believe T did: suppose vou look. 
There ought to be the brush, and my long 
curl, and the ‘Carnation Bloom is there.” 

“Yos, here it is, Here's the curl; its 
awfully twisted, Maud; you'll have to 
boush it over—and the rouge, and the—no 
you've forgotten the pink rouge, Maud."’ 

“T have? Oh, what on earti’ll IT look 
like without anv color? Mrs, Merwyn 
told ine Frank so admired a flush on the 
girl's cheeks.” 

Jennie replied 
Frank sat like a galvanized tan. 


“It won't make abit of difference Maud— | 


it wouldn'ttike ina photograph you know.” 

“Won tit?” in atone ot relief. 

Then, balt langhingly— 

“LT hate to have that voung fellow see me 
when T go out as pale as a ghost. He's 
good-looking, isn’t he?” 

A vigorous brushing of looks succeeded, 
and Frank made a horrible grimace, all by 
hitinsell, 

Suddenly Jennie spoke, so sharply that 
Frank half started from his chair. 

“Oh, Mand Gresham, you've never 
brought the liqnid dye for your eyebrows, 
Whatoon earth will you do? Your eye- 
brows are so light to-day. You haven't 
hadany on sinee the night of May Sefton's 
party, have you?” 

“Good Heaven!” 

It was all Frank Hasley said to himself, 
but it toeant volumes, 

“Ol, well, Pll puta little ink on. Young 
nian, and she raised her voice, “have you 
astick of Tidiaink ?"’ ’ 

Frank remembered some in asaueer, and 
accordingly took it to the door of the dress- 
ing-rooin where a sight met his eyes that 
almost petrified hin, 

Where on. earth 
head pone to? 

Then he caught a glance of a pile of “rip. 
pling hair’ on the table, and a long glist- 
ening curl hanging across a chair back, 
while Maud Gireshamn’s head looked like a 
yellow cocoanut with a thin tail pinned to 
the crown. 

Frank retired from the door in a panie. 

“Merciftal heaven! And Lou wants me 
tomarry her!’ 

As he retreated her heard Jennie’s voice, 
aod Fenn’s steps on the stairs, 

“Now, Maud, lav on the velvet cream 
before you blaecken your eyebrows’ I've 
braided toe switch all right. Where's the 
hairpins?” 

“Well,” F——" Fenn began cheerily, as 
he dashed in, but Frank raised a fortnd- 
diag hand and pointed to the dressing- 
room with a countenance expressive of 
most Coleful bewilderment.” 

“Hfush-h Fenn! Don’t eall inv name and 
Til tell you by-’n’-bye. Only T would like 
to know whether er not all woinen come to 
pieces so readily!’ 

Then in achoking undertone, Frank re- 
lated his experience, While Fenn nearly 
strangled to Keep from laughing. : 

Yhen after a preliminary rustle, Miss 
Maud Gresham came out to be photo- 
graphed, while through a erack in the door 
Prank watehed the wonderful transforma- 
tion seene that mass of gracefullyv-arranged 
hair, rippling low over a smooth white 
forehead, those delicately-penciled  eyve- 
brows, meeting In a perfect arch, then a 
smooth, baty-tair complexion made. 

Ile looked, retnembered the sight in the 
dres#ing-room, and took his leave, a wiser, 
inet a sadder man, 

* * . * * . 

“There, look at that, Frank Hasley! 
Now, where are your sneers and criti- 
eisins 2" 

Prank took Maud Gresham's photograph 
from Mrs. Merwyn’s hand, while that 
young lady watched his countenance most 
scrutinizingly. 

“Oh, [ see—Miss Greshain! Yes, Lou, 
she is here, every bit of her-except the rosy 
cheeks.”’ 

Lon frowned, 

“‘hevery bit of her;, why, what on earth 
do vou mean? Otecourse, red cheeks don't 
take ln a photograph.” 

Frank elevated his 
handed the preture back. 

“So T've heard before, he said dryly. 
“That's a pretty picture Lou.” 

She brightened at once. 

“OF eourse is is. But, if you want to see 
the ‘milk and roses,’ come down to the 
parlor, Miss Greshatmn is here herself ?"’ 

Frank could not help laughing at the 
tone of Ton's voice, 

“Is she? Allright. I’°ll go down, al- 
though Tain quite sure she will not take a 
funcy to me,’ 

A tmethent later, and—“My brother, Mr. 


had the girl's tace and 


eyebrows as he 


” 


Frank Hasteyv,’’ was bowing before “a very 
iw 6young friend of mine, Miss Maud 
(;resha ° 
At the samme instant, a startled, mortified 
k cau the young lady's eves, aud 


aqueer, husky sound into her voice. 
“Why—it’s—it's—"’ 


patrons of the gallery re-ar- | 


pacifieally, whilo poor | 


“Yea,” said Frank, “it isthe ‘young man’ 
| from Mr. Fenn’s gallery. You wouldn't 
care for any more India ink, Miss Gres- 
| ham, would you?” 

| Mra. Merwyn looked wonderingly from 
| 


one to the other. 

“Why, you seem to know Maud quite 
well, Frank. To be sure her photograph is 
very much like her——" 

Frank sat down carelessly in a chair 
across the room froo his guest. 

“Yes, very much like Miss Gresham as I 
saw her when she came out of Harry 
Fenn's toilet-room,. How is your obliging 
friend, Miss Jennie?” 

7” * * * « * 

It was some titne before Mrs. Merwyn 
discovered the seeret, but from the moment 
Maud Gresham saw Frank Hasley, she 
knew her chance was goue in that direc- 
tion. r 
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Millaby’s Money. 


BY R. M. BALLANTYNE. 








YELL, we are in luck,” said Mrs. 

| Millaby, seating herself on the edge 
ot the table where Katie, her dark- 
eyed daughter, was industriously  em- 
| 


ployed in shelling peas 

Katie started a little. As the tiny balls 
| of pale emerald rattled into the shining tin 
pan, her thoughts were wondering off into 
the dim future, for Katie Millaby was en- 
gazed to be married to an enterprising 


she was wondering how far one 
muslin would go towards her simple 
trousseau, and whether asilk dress was ab- 
soiutely one of the indispensables, 

“Tlow, mother?’ said she. 


™r, 


roour with the aleove? 

For the Millabys, mother and daughter, 
kept their heads above water by means of 
half-a-dozen boarders, and a wearying sort 

| of livelihood they tound it. 

“Old Mr. Riverleigh, indeed!’ saia Mrs, 
Millaby, with a toss of her head. “What 
should you say, Katie, if we could set old 
Mr. Riverleigh and all the rest of the 
gruimblers afloat? What should you say 
if we were to live like ladies for the rest of 
our days?” ; 

Katie opened wide her lovely brown 
eyes —eves that deepened almost into black 
at the least excitement. 

“Mother,’’ said she, 
mean?” 

Mrs. Millaby fanned herself with an old 
NOWSpaper. 

*T mean,’ said she, 
Millaby is dead!’ 

“But I don't see what differenca that 
makes vo os, said Katie; “for vou’ve told 
me, Inany a time, how angry Grandtather 
Millaby was when papa married you, and 
he made his will, and cut you off with a 
shilling.”’ 

And Katie loonked adiniringly at her 
mother, albeit it was hard to realize that 
the fat, purple-faced iatron, sitting at the 
edge ot the table, and fanning herself with 
a crumpled piece of newspaper, could 
ever have been young and pretty enough 
to tempt a man to forego all his hopes of the 
future for her sike. 

“Yes, I know,’ said) Mrs. Millaby. 
“And so he did, But he has altered his 
mind. Old folks always are changeable, 
and he’s no different, as it seems, from all 
the rest. And Mary Silsbee, that does 
work for Lawyer Luckey’s folks, she 
writes me that Mra. Luckey told her she'd 
seen a copy of the last will and testament 
that ever the ecrabbed old man made. 
Lawyer Luckey himself drew it up—-and 
| there’s ten thousand left to Catherine Mil- 
laby in it.” 

Rattle, rattle! went the peas all over the 
floor, as Katie left the pan slip out of her 
lap in her astonishment, 

“Ten thousand? Ob, mother!’ 

“Ten thousand!’ complacently nodded 
Mrs. Millaby. 

“But, mother, why haven't we 
legally notified ?"’ questioned Kate. 
} “Time enough for that, child,” said Mrs- 
| Millaby, with an air of mild patronage. 
| “Rome wasn't built in a day, and the post- 
|} inan tay bring the letter any minute 
) now,” 

Katie’s eyes grew bigger and bigyer. 

“Mother, may I do as I like with 
money?” said she alipost in a whisper. 

“Of course you may,’ answered Mrs, 
| Millaby. “You're over age, aren’t you?’ 

“Oh! mother Ill give it all to Timothy 
Payson,”’ 

“To Timothy Payson,’? echoed Mrs. Mil- 
laby, lottily. “I hope, child, you'll put all 
that sort of nonsense out of your head, 
Timot.v Payson, indeed! You can look 
higher now, L hope, than any carpenter of 
‘em all.” 

Katie's innocent face fell. 

“Mother, you wouldn’t have me give up 
| Timothy? T love hitn.”’ 

“Don't talk nonsense, Katie,’’ said Mrs, 
Millaby, with extreme disgust. ‘We 
shan't stay here. I'll give up the lease of 

| the house, Deborah Sanborn will be glad 
to get it, and we'll take a house in some tnore 
fashionable place, where we can see plenty 
of genteel company. And there’s no tell- 
ing how good a match you inay make, if 
only you play your well. Katie, 


“what do you 


“that Grandfather 


been 





’ 





cards 
what are you erving about?” 
“It's about Timothy,’’ whimpered poor 
Katie. “I don't care to be rich if I ean't 
have Timothv.” 
oN sense '"’ 


“Tam 


cried out Mrs Millaby. 

ilberine. Why, 
you've no more spiritthan ahen. Do you 
suppose [’im going to let my daughter 
| uaarry a carpenter ?’’ 


ashamed f you, ¢ 





young mechanic in the neighborhood, and 
piece of | 


“Tlas old | 
Mr. Riverleigh decided to keep the front | 


the | 





“But you didn’t object when we were 
engaged.”’ 

“That has nothing to do with it” eaid 
Mrs. Millaby. “You were not an helress 
then.” 

So when Timothy Payson called that 
evening in his best clothes, and a rose in 
his buttonhole, Mrs. Millaby met him at 
the door with a grim, Medusa-like visage. 

“T'm sorry, Mr. Payson,”’ said she, “but 
Katie is enyaged.”’ 

Timothy's honest face fell. 

“Didn't she expect. me?" said he. “It’s 
Wednesdey evening, and she always——” 

“T can’t help that,” said Mrs, Millaby. 
“She's engaged, I tell you.” 

And she shut the door in Timothy’s 
face. 

Mr. Payson turned away, much marvell- 
ing and cut to the heart. 

“It she really means to turn the cold 
shoulder on ime ’ he began in asort of 
soliloquy. 

“Timothy ! dear Timothy !” 

And just as he turned the corner a 
slender little figure flitted up to hin— 
Katie herself. 

“Mother said she wouldn’t let you in, 
Timothy,” fluttered she, “‘beecause Grand- 
father Millaby has left me ten thousand 
pounds, and she thinks I ought to marry 
a rich man,” 

“And you, Katie?” e 

“)'ll never inarry any man but you, 
Tim, dear,” cried out Katie. 

“God bless my little girl !’? said the tall 
fellow, pressing her arin involuntarily as 
he drew it within his own. 





“No, Dll not,’? protested Katie. ‘Not 
for all the fortunes in Goleonda! Because 


IT love you, and I couldn't be happy with 
anyone else,”’ 

Mrs. Millaby in the meanwhile was mak- 
ing arrangements for a new life which 
seeined opening before her. She gave all 
her boarders a week’s warning. 

“A weck is a short time,’’ said old Mr. 

tiverleigh. 

“T can’t help that,’’ said 
“]"ll be a slave no longer.”’ 

From a meek, amiable hard working 
woman, Mrs. Millaby had suddenly blos 
somed out into an arrogant, purse-proud 
shrew—no improvemeut on her old self, 

The boarders slirank away feeling thein- 
selves trespassers, 

Katie was secretly afraid of her mother, 
and dreaded divulging the fact that she 
was still true to her first love, and there 
was a generally uncomiortable atmosphere 
about the house. 

“But I don’t see,” Mrs. Millaby said, 
loftily, ‘what keeps the letter of advice, 
It's alawyer’s business to notify the heirs 
at once. Grandfather Millaby has been 
dead nearly a week now, and nota word 
have we heard. I shail not trust Katie's 
money in Lawyer Luckey’s hands after 
this. What’s that? The postinan! Give 
ine the letter, Katie, quick !°’ 

Her hand trembled with ‘excitement as 
she held it out. 

But the direction was in bold legal hand, 
but a cramped temale caligraphy. 

‘Mary Silsbee, as I live’? cried Mrs, Mil- 
laby. 

“My DEER REBECCA.—I Deeply Regrett 
that I Unintentionally Miss-led you About 
the Millaby Will. There was a legacy of 
Ten Thousand Pounds to Catherine Mil- 
laby, but it was George Millaby’s Daughter 
Aswas Ment, and not your Girl! And 
there is nothing left to you. 

“Resp’y MaARy SILSBEE,” 

Mrs. Millaby flung the letter to one side, 
with a burst of hysteric tears and sobs, 

“There’s nothing in it after all,’ she be- 


Mrs. Millaby, 


wailed herself “Not a shadow of truth! 
And we're as poor as ever! And Tim 
2ayson mortally offended, and all the 


boarders gone away! Oh, what shall we 
do? What will become of us?” 

“Mother, don't fret!" said cheery Katie, 
coming close to her. ‘Tim's as good and 
true as ever; God bless him, And I'll just 
speak to Mr. Riverleigh, and the Merricks, 
and the Miss Hallers, and I know they will 
not leave us. And, periaps, mother dear,’’ 
with a little quiver in her voice, ‘*we shad 
be a deal happier just as we are, than if we 
had inherited Grandfather Millaby’s 
money,” 

“Well, may be you’re right,’”’ said Mrs. 
Millaby, reluctantly. 

Tim Payson and Katie were married and 
they still lived at Mrs Millaby’s, and all 
the old boarders stayed on. 

But Mrs. Millaby has never vet caused 
to think regretfully of the money which 
Katie did not inherit from flinty-hearted 
old Grandfather Millaby. 

Se 

CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES.--Ground 
cannot well be inade too rich tor currants 
and gooseberries. Piantin rows four feet 
apart and three feet apart in the rows; give 
thorough culture or deep mulch over the 
entire surface, cut out all wood of three 
years growth (or after first crop is often 
considered better),and a good croup is alinost 
certain. 

——<— > es 
“Throw Physic to the Dogs.’’ 

It had come to this with all whoare using 
the new Vitalizing Treatinent now being so 
widely dispensed by Drs, Starkey & Palen, 
1109 Girard Street., Philadelphia, Penna., 
specialists in Chronie Diseases, This is not 
a drug troatinent. It does not introduce an 
eneiny into the systein, but a kind and 
gracious healer. It does not assault or de- 
press nature,as is al ways the case when crude 
drugs are taken, but vital forces. All of its 
effects are gentle, pervading and vitalizing. 
If you are suffering froin anv disease wh Ip 
vour physician has failed to cure, send 
Drs. Starkev & Palen, for their payiphiet, 
and learn all about this wonderful treat- 


j ment, 
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INTERRUPTION. 





ISS NIGHTINGALE aays in one of | 
\l her books “‘that those who al:ow them. | 


L selves to be exposed to constant inter- 
uption in their occupations, must end by 
losing all power of application.” 

This is so serious a jmatter, and can be 
proved by experience to be so true, that it 


, ofthe Latter Day Saints in Uteh” 
| Mormon of 1831, calls itself. 


New Publications. 








“A Book of Horrors” is what “The Crimes 
by a 


| a8 a demand for a legislative com.nission to 


may be usetul to dwell forafew minutes | 


dividing it 


on the subject of ery hy pean. 
nterruption? Llow 


into two parts—W hat is 
can it be prevented ? 
Well then, it appears to us that interrup. 
tion, in the sense in which we now speak, 
means that senseless habit which many per- 
sons have, of always doing and speaking of 
that which occupies their minds at the mo- 
ment, without the smallest consideration 
for the annoyance that fidgeting about a 
room and breaking in upon silence may 


cause to others occupying the same apart- | . 
j and Notes on the Exile of Dante, by Moss 


ment. 

Very few people (except oflice men )have 
separate rooins to work in, and the 
and habits of many families oblige the use 
of a common sitting-room., 

The absence of a quiet spot in which to 
work, in no way exonerates the busy froin 
the necessity, and the pleasure of thorough 
good head-work, 

Let ustake the example of the hard- 
working mother of the upper middle class, 
or the daughters of such a femily, with 
literary, scientific? artistic, or philanthropic 
tastes. 

The former has stiff letter-writing and 
accounts, and many a household problem 
or fainily anxiety to think out; the latter 
have, besides these, to work out the branch 
of Knowledge to which they are addicted — 
work which very likely ekes out their 
sinall pocket money, and gives thei little 
luxuries of books, music, or Wilette ex- 
tras, 

Who that has felt it—and they are many 
—will not bear witness to the deptorable 
annoyance, trial of temper, and loss of 
power caused by interruption, 

A half-grown shool-boy or virl rushes in 
to tell Somme out-door news or discovery 
madeinthe morning’s walk, or leisure 
spent in amusement, which would perfect- 
ly weil keep till luncheon or tea time; an 
old lady or gentleman requires some little 
attention which the simallest selt-denial and 
thought for an inveterate habit of hunmuing 
whistling, poking the ire unnecessirily, or 
of throwing out general observations on the 
most common-place subjects; a careless 
servant coming to ask for some forgotten 
needful from the store-cupboard or detail 
in the house-keeping, distract the 
well-worn nerves of the 
centrated attention of the intelleetual daugh- 
ter, and half a morning's work iS) spoilt, 
fresh efforts have to be made to restrain ir- 
ritable tempers, and in the end a very ap- 
preciable extra burden is laid upon lite, 

Sometiines the mother herself is the of. 
fender, from having never been taught the 

lessings Of uninterrupted work, or per- 
1Aps from the constant reeurrenee of inter- 
ruption, having lost the power of ajpplica- 
tion, 

Many sweet-tempered, equable persons 
will say this is all the result of yourown ir- 
ritable disposition, and you shall not allow 
yourself to be so ruifed and disturbed, 

To this we answer, that those unfortun- 
ately possessing highly-strungy temmperincnts 
are just as common as the fostunate pos- 
sessors of seraphic dispositions,and thyt the 
one has as good a right as the other to con. 
sideration. 

Now to our second point—How 
ruption to be easiest avoided 
sened ? 

In a general manner this appears to be 
best answered by the olf repeated coin- 
inandinent of **Do unto otirers,”’ &e. 

Much of this annoyance comes from 
heedlessness, and if w6 can suceced in 
drawing anvone’s attention to the extent of 
the injury which heedlessness on this sub- 
ject inflicts on many, we shall feel tiuch 
good has been done. 

Only mark that weary look of disturbed 
and distracted thought, and the sharp 
twitch of tne lip as itis bitten to restrain 
the rising inuriour as unnecessary interrup 
tions occur, and say, is the indulgence of 
the habit not a disttnct breaking of our duty 
to our neighbor ? 

Many wiil say “tact”? should called 
into requisition to restrain this habit: of itr 
terruption, but “tact” isa fine art in itselt, 
and what we treat of isswithin the reach ot 
the youngest and the most comuionplace. 


is inter- 
or lex 


be 


Ineans | 


investigate tis matter, and will be found 
Interesting,though at tines atrifling heavy. 
Published at 402-404 Sansome St, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Price 25 cents, 

MAGAZINES. 

A fine frontispiece portraitof Von Moltke 
and a character portrait of Irving as Hamlet 
lend a personal Interest to the Mareh Cen- 
tury. Tho number is unusually rieh in il- 
Justrations, the articles accompanied with 
engravings being; The New Washington, 
by an anonymous writer; Old Pablie Build- 
ings in Atrerica, by Richard Grant White; 
Cruise of the Aliee May, by Mr. Benjamin; 


Sarah Freeman Clarke. The more solid 
articlesare Wayne MeVeich’s paper on The 
Next Presidency; and The Suppression of 
Pauperism, by MeG. Means. John Bur- 
rouchs describes, in his charming manner, 
A Hlunt for the Nightingale, in England. 
The fietion of the number ineludes the 
fourth partof Robert Grant's, An Averoge 
Man; the fifth of Mr. Cables’, Dr. Sevier, 
and ashort story by Octave Thanet, dealing 


wi h social prejudices in a Western ecitv,and | 


entitled, Mrs. Puntay’s) Elizabethan Chair. 
The Open Letters, department contains 
several readable contributions. Bric-a-Brae 
is nade upalimost entirely of pleasant light 


verse, and there are several other poems | 
in the number. The Century Co. New 
York. 


Miss 1. -B. Humphrey opens the Mareh 
Wide Awake with a tine frontispiece for a 
very sweet poein by Miss Burnhaim,entiiled 
Her Angel. John Preston True, the popu- 
lar author of Their Club and Ours, follows 
With aimerry School story; The Stauipede 
in the Seeond Dorinitory; this has several 
spirited illustrations, Then comes Margaret 
Sidney's article, The Indian Sebool at Car- 
liste. ‘The articles records important facts, 
and is illustrated with enyravings trom 
photographs, Very vivid in its contrast 
With this instanee of modern education, is 
Kdwin D. Mead’s scholarly paper concern- 


(ing Queon Elizabeth and her Schooltmaster, 


already 
nother, or the cone | 


Tieovighter literature of the number is very 
chavtining., ‘The serials are: Im No-Man’s 
Land; A Brave Girl; and A Double Masque. 
rade, ‘There is also a long Muglish story by 
Luddy Dunboyne, and a story of some little 
folks in Cheyenne, Wyomlg, by Mrs, 


Powelsome, and there is a pictorial AEsop’s | 


Fabie, The Donkey and the 
ete And with all the rest, there 
pages of original music, a setting of one of 
MacDonald's songs by Jadassoln, the 
MOUs German Composer, 5,00 u year, 
Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


Lion's Skin, 
are 


D. 


The Popular Nevence Monthly has the fol- 
nts for Mareh: Frou: Moner to | 


lowing Conte 
Man: College Athleues: Green Suns and 
Rel Sunsets; The Ancestry of Birds; Mexico 


and its Antiquities, (lilustrated); The 
Remedies of Nature.—Catarrh, Pileurisy, 
Croup. By Felix L. Oswald, M. D.; Study 


Physiologically considered; Puashion and 
delormitv in the Feet, (fllustrated); On 
Rainbows, by John Tyndall, F. R. S,; 


| Science Versus the Classies; The Jury Syvs- 


of ¢ ‘ookery; 
Riehard A. 


tern; The Chemistry 


and Safety at Sea, by Proctor; 


| Sketch of Ormsby Macknizht Mitehel (With 


’ bighest interest and value 


Portrait); Correspondence, Mosquitoes and 
Malaria; Editor’s Table, Collegiate Influ- 
ence upon the Lower Education; Literary 
Notices: Popular Miscellany, and Notes. 
Appleton & Co, New York. 

The Electic Magazine of Foreign Litera- 
ture for Marcel contains a great deal of the 
to all elasses of 
readers, Atmong thearticlesjall taken frou 
the leading publications of Murope tiay be 


mentioned: Religion; A Florentine Trades- 


tnan’s Diary; Post Morteci, a poems Earth- 
quake weather; Tragedy in Japan; The 
Soudan and its Future: Gacuibettas Old 
writers and Modern Readers; A’ Visit= to 


Trouthfulness; 
SUSPeHSsion 


The Old 


Tediumn of 
The P 


hhdidat, 


Philistia; The 
llels ns Tower: 
of Old Vor .. 


oOSsiDle 


Prose POE hiss, 


jand New Cynies; Liszt; Notes; Miscellany, 


Another help to avoiding the annoyance 


of interruption appears to us to be this—to 
encourage those Who have no rexular sittin. 
rooin, but the common one of the family, to 
live separately for soine hours in each 
day. 

By inanage ment and taste, bed-roomis may 
be made exceedingly comfortable sitting- 
rooms; aud if, instead of being considered 
sulky and unsociable, it were taken as 4 
matter of course that each memumber of the 
fainily party spent soine hours in their own 
rooms each dav, half the interruptions 
would be prevented and much local ¢ 
fort encouraged. 

We must parenthetically meetethe 
obvious difficulty of fires im winter, with 
the remark that it is not always winter, and 
w2 will conclude by adinitting that ail 
inust harden themselves toa great amonrit 
of interruption; for the habits and ways of 
the nineteenth irv — constant 
telegrains, and the frequent arrival of vis 
tors, through the inereas tacilit 
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ete. KE. R. Peiton, Publisher. 25 Bond St, 
New York. Price 40 cents per number. 
Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine on 
flowers and the garden is particularly good 
for March. It econtiins tnuch in the way 
of valuable hints and information in its 
special line and to any progressive fower- 


lover it is worth its price ten times over, 
£1.25 per year. Jain sVick,Rochester,N. Y. 


Publisher. 


Our Little Ones and The Nurseru isa 
monthiv publication which we ean highly 
recoummend for its exeellent reading and 


splendid illustrations, Sattable to younger 


children. Toe Russell Puplishing Co. 36 


Brovetleld St, Boston. $1,50 per year. 
———_> - >_> 
A LAD, avedd thirteen, was arraigned in 
the Potice Court in New York-on Monday. 
fic is said to be ababitual drunkard and to 
hove been drunk wiost of the time since 
Curt Hits. 
—_>_  >_>—O 
Wren vou visit or leave New York City 
a1 fuggayve Expressage and Carriaze 
HM mid stopatthe GRAND UNION ILOLTEL, 
oopoesite Grrand Central Dey be 
Six mdred elegant rooms fitted up af 
at eof it mi dotiars, It tus rextuced 
) { ) i “s 1» ‘} J if 
} rm i 
’ , ié 
city. 


It is intended | 


two | 


fa- | 


Scienee | 


Humorous. 


What is the cord in 
tle a knot? 


which you cannot 
A cord of wood, 
Why do summer roses fide? Because 
there ls no w ay of re-leaving @iem, 

Why is the letter A like the meridian? 
Because it ts in the middle of the day. 


| What color was the last squall at sea? 


Why, the storm rose and the wind blue. 


Why is a primrose like an umbrella? Be- 
cause at the touch of the spring It opens up. 


Why is an orderly schoolmaster like the 


letter CY Because he makes lasses Into classes, 


Which has the most legs, a horse or no 


horse? A horse has four le gs, no horse has five, 


It is not a misfortune fora young lady to 
lose her good aame ifa young man gives hera better 


If a young lady was suffering from blicht 
ed affection, what flower would you Kive her? Hearts 
Case, 


Why is a certain kind of window calleda 


bay window? Because people go there when they 


look out to see, 


Law is very like a sieve; it is easy to see 
| throvgh it, but one must be eonside rably reduced be- 
fore he gets through, 

An ardent youth excused himself for his 
anstety to take her to lis b yom, on the plea that hi 


Husihess was pressing. 


It 


A Jecturer is telling “How we hear,” 


is easily told, Somebody tellsa friend of our 


} tells him not to tell; that's the way we hear. 
Two farmer 

> of the 
tied, and so are the lawyer 
Avoid that whieh you 


| loing, says one of our wise tion, 


hadadispute about the boun 


it farms. Their cil 


dary-Tine pute is now «1- 


on their farms, 


blame others for 
Well, things have 


| come loa pretly pass if aiman can’t kiss his own 


|} wile, 


“Its eflect is immediate on 
* Heart R 


Heart 


Kulator, 


Dis 


ease,.’’ Price 


| @I. 


Saldot Dg. (erave 
Sold by druggists, 

“Smile when you can,” the latest 

thing we aré asked todo by those gratullously-admo- 


nitory beings, the poots. N 
cau’t. 


Is 


oonue cansmile when be 


- a ae a -__ 
‘Don’t Holler Until You are Out of the Woods.’ 





Sometimes well people have but little sympaths 
for the sick, Notloug ago we heard a centleman 
‘chafing’? a friend who was using linmphrey 

Homamopathic Specifie No. 10 for indlyestlon It wa 
pot long before Uliis worthy was using the same rem 

edy, andl praising it, too, tor it power over thi 
troablesome compliunt 

fle further affirms that Hiusaiphrevs? Speelte 5 No 


land 7, for coughs and col cannot be exeelled, 
| They allayed the nervous, tickling sensation In the 
} throat, andthe hard, distressing cough,as well as the 
hoarseness and pabio in the breast, at whieh bhi 
friends had becoine alarined lest an artack of pneu- 
monia was setting in, At this juneture he com- 
menced with Specith No. Tamed dl, taking ix pellet 
| every few hours, The cough soon became mild 
hoarseness passed off; strenyth and appetite tim 
proved: andina week he was entirely eured, hay iin, 
used no other medicine, 
SI! ce thea he las learned that Specifies Nos, 1 ane 


7 have promptly, effectually and inexpensively cured 
heusands of similar throat and lung diMeultios: aud 
no longer wonders at his friend's prain 
when speaking of No. 10, If expert 
ence now, and with suppressed amusement remark «. 
"It ls never well to holler until vou are out of the 
woods, you know. *—Exchaupe. 

>_> - 


unqgu alified 
speaks from 


Extent of the Corset Industry. 


Phy tonoal sale of Cor-vets tuthe Unalted Stat 
is about $19,000,000, of whieh two millions are bro port 
ed, andeightmill’ous are manutlaecturced Jn this coun- 
try Phe largest manufacturer of tl world are 
Warver Brothers, | e factory is located at Bridpe- 
port, Connu., with salesrooms at New York and Chi- 
Cayo Phe tn i@ss ott fir bas been built upen 
firely within tie past team yeu tndis due laryely te 
the d ; y Ov them ot astifieuer for corsets called 
Coraline, which the Weed place of the rigid) and 
brittle what i rete © employed Jhe eloti 
whiiel this firim cut tocoroets in a biigele year, ji 
drawn out ina continues line, would more than 
reach trom Bostou to Clitcays, w tible he Corallue 
wiidets the ise don stiffens K tliese corsets vould ex- 
tend overgiall wa arotnel the euart 

_> - > 
lik Movanecu onset Mora POU LTIVATO 
fistl bitestd vetnent ral) 
sen Henly ! tths biotee) I it 7 
Cor [hee { i er ! tlaee 
mentot Moua i ‘ t 
— <a 
Supe lhaous tlair 

Madame \ . ‘ thy removes 
Supertihious thatr ! mt qi tie kit ~en! r 
ch Moria WAMEBCILDD, 195 We 
thetd reet, BE Ma 

—_ . > 
Hughes Corn and Bunion Plasters 
Give imetant {, ia efecta i 
pads to relieve t presse ach Deeents per 
twe «4 ' I} ome x sent 
joall ou re prot, - ©C. BUG Druyy 
Kighth and Ka a5 F sdelphia, Pa 
—_ 7 ee 
Se°>When our readers answer amy Addver- 


tisement found iv these column they will 
eonfer afavoron the Pablisher and the ad- 
', turds 


vertisner by naming ‘he Bvening 


-tont. 





THE MILD POWER @e 
SS J 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
In use twent ear r} ’ fe atime Comer 
ical and effics od b . ? va 
Book on Disease a re strated 


Catalogue sent free Humphreys Homeopathic 


Medicine Ce., 109 Fultvn &t., New Xork 
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“DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Blood Purifier. . 
FOR THE CURB OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheamatiom, Serofala, Glandular Swetl- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Aflections, Sy phi- 
litie Complaints, Bleeding of the Longs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, flip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Fem ale ¢ omplaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PFIiM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHE UM, OLD SORFS, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway's Sarena Ilian Re- 
solvent «xccls all remedial agents, It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor: ctear and 
beautilul complexion secured vo all, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not onty does the Sarrapartilian Resotvent excel all 
remedial agents in the core of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it ls the only 
positive cure tor 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinary and Womb) Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropay, Steppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albumiouria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white ofas 

ve, orthreads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, Dillonsappearance and white Done-dust de 
its, and where there ly a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any otter pre paration, Taken tna 
Teaspoontul Doces, w « others require five or elx 
times asmuch. One Dollar Per Bottle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, IN FAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


DIVHTIHERBA, 
¥FI- 





ad 


NEURALAeTA, 
INFLUENZA, SOKE THROAT, 
CULT BREATHING, 


RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world thet will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Searlet, Typhoid, Yellow andother fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as KMADWAY's heavy 
KeLikr. 

Looseness, Diarrhaa, or paluful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped to fifteen of twenty minutes 
by taking Kadwav's Ready Kelle t Noconugestion of 
Inflammation, no weakness of lassitude, will fullow 
the use of the K, RK. Relict. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sles = sstess, rheumae 


RHEUMATISM, 


the tack, 


tistn, lumbayo, pains andl weaktieos tn 
spine, or kidneys; patie a ind the liver, pleurtsy, 
welllog of the jJolute, tein in the thowele, heart- 
horn and painaeot all nt Iadway's Keady Ketle® 
will afford linmediate case, and tte continued ase for 
stew days eflect @ perurtnent cure Price, Weenta. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Nataral in 
Their Operations. 


A VECITABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elega rated with swees 
Hin, purge, reg thate, por fy leanse, and strengthen, 
HADWAY'S VILELS tor the cure of all di orders of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidne: Hieider, Ner- 
vous D taes, Heada fonetipat Costivenes®, 
Jrudivest Poyagee goede, Doibbosee Fever, Inflam- 
the it mhe Bowels, Bil fall lerangement f 
Juternual Viscera. VP vege ilaming 
itp bane iry,miitera mr icte te 
Bg iieerve the! ‘ , pret iting from 
Disenses Of the Dive ive @oryan € son } tion, ine 
ward Piles, F " tt Polewwd ina ! 1A t- 
y f the stoma \ oa, tf rn, Ding t of 
L wl, Fulme or Weilglit t! t ‘ sour tk s 
tat sinking or F erit t the bteart, ¢ ain 
or Suffocating Sensations na lying posture, 
Dimness of \ mm, OD or Wetee tbetore the sight 
Feverand Pull Pain ia the fe t, Deficiency of Pere 
piration, ellow? cof the Skin a i Fyes, Pain in 
the side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushe ft Heat, 
bu ginthe Fi 


RADWAY'S PILES will irce he 


“aenea os, 


A few doses of 
system of ail the above- 
Price, 25 Cents Ver Ibex. 

SOLD BY DRUGGI-=TSs, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.’ 
s-ndaletterstampto BRADWAY &C€0., No. @ 
Warren Street, New York. 
4@ information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Ihe sure and ask for KRadway’s, and see that the 


name ‘‘Kadway’’ laon what) vu vu”. 
OQLovel) Cards!‘ re 
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BARBARA'S FAIRY. 





BY VFIPKIN, 


ther'’s stable?’ 
“Three black, white, and grey,” 

“Then turn round three tines, and cateh 
who you tnay.”’ 

“You must say it -vou mist; 
all the fun: vou tiust say ‘three—black, 
white and grey!’ loudly ered a dozen 
Voiees, wile a dozen eager, excited children 
crowded round Barbara. 

“] witl not,’ sand Barbara, 

The “not rang out through the room 
like the chime of a bell, 


| ['™ manv horses are there in your fa- 


you sproil 


“Then you cant play blind man's 
bull.’’ 
“And whosaid T wanted to play blind 


tans bull?” replied the youny lady very 
Gooliv. 

“Bat vou do vou tiust.”’ 

“Why tiast 1?" 

“Beenuse we're all plaving,and you inust 
play, to.” 

Barbara drew herselfup proudly, and ex- 
Clatuied: 

“Aun TL to stain ty Lips with falsehood for 
the sake of vour blind tan’s butlh? blow 
many horses aro there in tiy father’s sta 
tiles” 

“There are not three. They are not 
black, white andyrev., There is) one; his 
name is Prinee, and tus eolor brown,’ 

“And brown dooms not cliivine with may,” 
gai boiler. 

‘And for the sake of 
tom sav Wheat os tak tris 
Casting ber eves tip te the eerie 
droge heer arcim about ti thee air, 
shiacnnel’ 

“Steonopidl! mail Nathoniel who generally 
went by the nace of naughty Nathaniel, as 
he was always if totselined, 

Barteria looked! at tito. 

“Were notacting a plav. Tf we're aet 
ing aplav, lets; but were not. This ima 
gameoot blind taan’s both You must play, 
and you tiust keep te the rules.” 

‘Onuly TP won't do so, that's all,’ said Dar 
barain a Cool manner, and she sat down on 
the (Moor. 

Several of the children followed her ex- 
ainple, and sat down, too, but others prium 
bled and said it was too bad, and they want- 
ed to poy. 


trhviwe, is a girl 
ie barbara erted 


ured thitny 


’ 


*ODla, mia atine, 


“How many birds lave you im your 
cage, pray?” asked Nathaniel, in a sneering 
way. 

Oh! Sabd Barbara, “LD have no objpeetion 


When it ois met 
braves cone one 


towns werd a qibesthon 
AVAIL HV Conselonee.  T 
benmutitul woldem canary, 
anvelotig. 

Barbara sat on the floor, with lier back to 
where her bird hung, so she was mot at all 
aware of wheat matghtv Nathaniel was doitiy 
wile he spoke, 

He jutnped on a chair softly, opened) the 
door of Fairv’s cage, and out flew that gol 
den eanary the tiiniute te didi so: and) all 


Who Situs like 


was done soyenthy that its mistress kiew 
nothing of it. 
“flow tuany horses have you om your 


father's stables?’ sneered he. “She would 
not say, “Three black, white, and urev,’ 
because there issonly one, aud le happens 
to be brown, 

“The dear ehild eouldo'’t say what wasn't 
all square, even im play. But when she's 
asked bow toianyv birds she lias ina 
she saves Sores” aarped at's ae grovocd Little ‘tpl ter 
it a fellow comes te look in the cagye—its 
e@tiiply. 

Barbara sprang to her teet. 

“Ttisn't!' she erioed, 

As she spoke the words she beheld the 
emply care, WIth open dooranad the pwolden 
bewutyv, Clint Ought to liave: teen da it sitting 
high above their heads on the top of a pue 
ture-frame, 

“Oh, naughty, naughty 


Cuare, 


Nathaniel! she 


ened, “Catehoiny bird. Put hina baek on 
his cage!’ 

“L thought he wasin his cage,’ replied 
Nathaniel, with a wieked leer. “Did you 
not tell uss mnd we know how partieular 


you always are about speaking the trath,. 
"AN we know the pretty dearis really do lis 
eage all this tinte, because Barbara says so, 
and Barbara, as « miatter of 

speaks the truth —Chere can bee nyce teeartan oon 
opening a Window and letllng in the sweet 
BHoWw breeze.’ 

And, suiting his 
naughtv Nathaniel flung one of the 
dows open. 

Naughtv Nathaniel! 

But not so naughty ashe seemed, for he 
was notecrue! and uoukind, only tall of mus 
chief. 

Hie onlv wanted to frighten Barbara, and 
take her anury. 

She had @ hasty teniper, and 
who was lier cousin, and on a visit im the 
house (the other Invited 
ihere for the eventuw) dearly loved putting 
her ln @ passion. 

Now he wished toounish her for spoiling 
his ware of blind tucn'’s buat 


Course, ALWAYS 


action to hiss words, 
Wili- 


Nathoupel, 


eliidrenm  bediay 


Barbara sprang at hii, with a piercing 
screai. 

“Oh, Vou naughty, bad bow!’ she eried, 
“Shutthe window! My tairv! My towels 
bird!’ 

And as she spoke the words, her bird thit 
ted airily down from his) perch, and thew 
through the open wv how rigeglit it thie 
Bihoew. 

Barbara quick | 
cold and wet, and i 
Bolt yr. 

Nathaniel was ulter 


tou great success Ul Lis prauk, 
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| “Who would have thought that the little 

| beguar would bave flown out like that!"" he 
muttered, 

| ‘Then, with some of the other boys’ help, 

he pulled Barbara back again into the 

revotni. 

And Amy took her shoes off, and put her 
in achair by the fire, and made her warin 
her feet. 

But poor Barbara only rocked herself 
| backward and forward, sobbing and la 
} menting. And the burden of her song was 
) mtill: 

“Oh, ny Fairy, my darling, ny golden 
king!’ 

“Tf it had been my robin, said little Min- 
nie, the gardener's daughter, who had just 
helped to bring in the sandwiches for the 
children’s supper, “it; would never have 
flown away. My robin lives out) of doors, 

| and flies to meevery morning to get his 
| break fast."’ 

| “Do stoperying!’ said the penitent Na- 
| thaniel, 

but she eried the harder. 

“Pil buy youthe loveliest canary I ean 
find, put it into Fairy’s cage,and you won't 
know the difference.”’ 

Then Barbara sat bold upright, ceased 
erving, and flashed her angry eyes, radiant 
with tears, on hin. 

“Another bird!’ she almost shouved;an- 
other, and not Know the diflerence! Oh, 
you cruel, bard-hearted boy! Is it just a 
bird | want? Itis Fairy; it is my golden 
ina!" 

Then she eried again. 

Nathaniel stood and stared 
her, 

“See here,” said Robert, ‘we'll put the 
leaye on tie steps, with the door open, ane 

leave it there all night; youll tind Fairy in 
HLite thre tvorntog.’’ 


helplessly at 


! 


Fairy, and a8 he approached the cottage he | 


thankless bird, and that he wasoverflowing 
with affection and delight. 
Nathaniel had been out also, looking for | 


saw the meeting between Barbara and her 
bird. e 

“Well!” he cried, with wide-opened eyes 
and ‘gaping mouth, “I'd no idea the little 
beggars bad all that in them, From this 
day I'll ke kind to birds!” 

Then he beld » something be carried in 
his hand, ana said. 

‘Look here, Barbara,” 

And what do you think it was? 

It was the cage that had been put out 
with dainties in it to teupt Fairy, but by 
which Fairy was not to be tempted—lI sup- 
pose because it was his mistress be wanted 
more than his own comforts; and the cage 
was full of dear litthe robin redbreasts and 
friendly sparrows and yellow-streaked 
finches, who, wise litthe ercatures, had | 
sheltered there from the snow; but Fairy | 
did not condescend to yive them a glance: 
he was too happy to tind himself on | 
Barbara's breast. 

So the children walked home in joyful 
procession, singing loudly as they went, 

ao er -CO— 


MK. SPARKS’ COURTSHIP. 








BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





and was anxious to make a certain 
Miss Effie Fell his life partner. 


\| R. SPARKS, at filty made his fortune, 
yt 
h.itie was certainly pretty and 


accom- 


{ ale gem and aiso rather aimable; but she 


Barbara listened, agleam of hope in’ her 


eyes, 

“There's the eat, she said, with treinbling 
voice, 

“Oh, never mind the eat!’ eried Nathan- 
lel; “leave the eat tome. DT'll keep the cat 
nov bedroom, Dassure you, } should 

rather like it than otherwise,’ he added, 
ttiagre rly. 

The cat was differently disposed of, how- 
ever, being shut upin the kitehen, and the 
Cage Was putoetion tle steps, 


The visitors were now obliged to take 
leave, 

Phey kissed Barbara with tender, sym- 
pathizing hisses, and one and all declared 


they should send inthe morning to inquire 


| aboutthe bird, 


; Sooner you po lo sleep, thie 


But Minnie, the 


sald: 


yardener’s daughter, 


“Perhaps if you come to me in the morn- 
ing, wav robin will find Pairyv.” 

Barbara beyywed to be allowed to sit up 
and wateh the ease, but her mother would 
not allow at. 





| Ought to be Miss Brown's.’ 


‘ | 
“And remember, ny dear,” she said, the | 


shorter will 
serooton thre thime.”’ 

“Sleep! Barbara replied, sorrowfully, “1 
wouder,tuatiina, What you think D'm made 
or?” 

tut poor Barbara wastnade of tie same 
stuf) that other ehildren are, and ehil- 
i) dren's brains and bodies cannot do without 
sleep. 

In ten minutes she lay, as usual, in the 
soundest Slutiber, 

Inthe merning she awoke 
thought of the disaster of the 
night im her iain. 

Shesprang outot bed joyfully, but as she 
saw the snow on the ground, her heart 
seemed to turn colder within her than that 
stow, forthe sudden reeolleetion of fairy 
rushed baek to her. 
| She wrapped berself wartnly up and ran 


without a 
previous 


net to look atthe cage which had been put 
rmutside, 

The words of Minnie, 
daughter, rang in ber ears, 

“Perhaps, if you come to me inthe morn- 
ing, tiv robin will) tind your Fairy,’ and 
She never stopped till she reached her cot- 
Ftase in the garden, and entering by the 
| front door, and thiding the Kitchen euipty, 
passed through to the room: behind it. 


With all the silence and mystery in the 
world) Minnie was creeping round the 
open baek door to feed ber robin, a tame, 
tnerry fittie fellow, who had mot the least 


notion of beiny afraid or ving away. 
| Butus was by these tind approaches that 
Minnie has tamed titn, and she kept them 
upstill, though only in play. 
Barbara put her eager hand on her 
Shoulder, 
| Ooh, 
Fairy ?’’ 
“Tdon't know; ask him,’’ replied Min- 
jie. AS She Spoke tive robin flew briskly 
awayoand perehed on a half-open basket 


the gardener'’s 


mid no great syiupathy for afflictions, 

Mr. Sparks was very near-sighted, so she 
Bniubbed hin unmercifully, though (as he 
had, for vanitv’s sake, lately left: off using 
his glasses) he scarcely noticed the fact. 

At Mrs. Perry's (his landlady), where 


| about twenty people had been asked to five 


, said this artful 


o'clock tea, he met Miss Effie Fell, and 
had his usual tormenting experience of 
just being too late for everything. 

It was his fate to take down to supper a 
very bright, merry, plain, little old imaid, 
who talked to him without ceasing. She 
was, without doubt, very pleasant, netwith- 
standing the crime of being oniy tive years 
younger than himself; and she for her 
part, found him charming. But he did one 
curious thing. As they went up-stairs he 
stopped at the door of the library, in which 
the ladies had lett their wraps, and led her 
in. 

“T have an idea,’’ he said, “that ladies al- 
ways choose tbese things in reference to 
their complexions, and that I can tell 
which belongs to anyone IT know. Now 
this crimson thing, with all the tassels, 


“There you're wrong; that is Miss Effie 
Fell’s,’? said Miss Ruth. 

“T sha’nt try to guess any more then.’ 
bachelor, who had discoy- 


| ered what he desired to know, and led Miss 





switthy downstairs and out of the house— | 


Minnie, has your robin found my | 


| tliat stood outside the door, where le ftlut- | 


tered bis wings and sang toudly. 

Phe children followed = him) on tiptoe, 
their fingers on there lips, and—ob, wond- 
erful sight !—in the basket was a little vel- 
low ball, all that® and feathers, without 
either head oor claws, after the mumnner of 
canarios When fast asleep. 

Oh, the joy of that peep! 

Oh, the smile of delight that illumined 
Barbara’s anxious little face ! 

“Pairv! she cried, and atthe 

voice the ball became a living bird, 

Out came head and claws, and Fairy saw 

bats Litt LHIStress, 
| He flew to herin an almost angry trans- 
J portoljoy, as if it had been ler fault, and 
Hatghtvy Nathaniel’s, that 
A night outin the snow, 


beloved 


not liissown ana 
he tad spreone 


ble pr ched in her bosom, he fluttered 
his w os ut ber he lard his beak on her 
» Ke a kiss, le sany nadiv. joy \ 
ue ip { ber ta Live ould be 
! l t al ine ul lerstood Lhe Situation, 


| blat Darbara’s love was not given to aj} 
‘ 


| delighttul this is! 


Ruth away. 

But when the ladies went to the library 
todon their wraps, he watched them from 
the stairs, and as soon as the vivid scarlet 
wrap which had a hood to it, veiled a cer- 
tain dark head, he darted forward. He 
could not see the girl without his glasses, | 
but he knew the color of the wrap. 

“Tet me see you home,’’ he said. 

A voice from under the shadow of the 
deep ball tringe answered, “Why yes, 
thank vou,” and he offerded his arm. 

The night was dark, the face of the lady 
beside him was quite invisible when once 
out of doors, but he felt her litthe hand on 
his arm, and could not help saying, “How 


The wand flattered a little, but was not 
removed from his arm, It was the hand of 
Miss Ruth, although the wrap was Effie’s, 

Effie had promised to stay all night at) 
the Perrys and had said to Miss Ruth, who 
had worn, what she considered, insufficient | 
wrappings, “Pat on this thing of mine, 
Miss Ruth, or you'll have one of your bad 
face-aches.”’ 

And Miss Ruth who was too poor to have | 
pretty things of her own, though she was 
alwavs neat, rather liked to wear this be- | 
coming erimson garment, if only for an | 
hour atter dark. 

She was very happy under it, as this ami- 
able old baehelor said charming things to 
her; but when at last Mr. Sparks, taking | 
that little blaek glove in his, said, “I know 
it is a litthe premature, but you have al- 
ways been so surrounded by adinirers that 
[have had no opportunity before, and my 
feelings are deeply interested. Can you 
like ime enough to be my wife?’ Miss 
Ruth actually uttered a little sereain, 

“Mr. Sparks!" she cried, ‘it is so sudden! 
I—I don’t know what to think; we've 
hardiy inet. “Po be sure, no one eould be 
nicer, anda more suitable age. T should 
never be silly enough to marry anyone | 
younger than myself. But IT can’t answer 
such a question on the very instant without 
thinking.” 

Surely this was not 


Effie’s voice? It 


| was a pretty voice, too, but lower in tone, 


“Surely this is Eme 
said, gasping. 

“He notices even what 1 have on,” said 
little Miss Ruth. “How iuch im love he 
inust be!’ And she answered, “Why, 
ves. How bright vou are about everything, 
to be sure! She would make ine put it on, 
dear soul—so thoughtful! Mr. Paul Perry 
will have a nice wite—a nice, pretty wife, as 
I told his mother. They're to be married 
a month froin Thursday.” 

A moment betore, Mr. Sparks had been 


Fell’s wrap?’’ he 


wondering how he eould ever explain the 
rIistuke to Miss Ruth 1 VY he ft ly tit 
‘Thank Heaven! I bave not give Ly 

the opportunity of refusing ine! and a 


taought that Miss Ruth might not be so 


unsuitable a wife for him, after all, stole 


| less horrible, 


| the dead 


)a peculiar mold upon the varnish. 








into bis heart. They walked on in silence. 

“J will come and talk it all over to-mor- 
row,” be said, as they parted at the door, 
“And you trust think it well over.” 

“And you'll not be angry with me ifl 
should not say yes?" said Miss Ruth. “I¢ 
is for life, you kKnow—such a solemn thing 
for both.’ 

It was a judicious answer, though Miss 
Ruth did not know it, She uttered the 
very words calculated to win Mr. Sparks, 

It has always been a sort of a fairy tale to 
Miss Ruth that, at forty-five, her husband 
fellin love with her the second time he 
saw her, but it has been a delightful one; 
and she has grown plutmp and bright-eyed 
in asortot second girlhood that came with 
her first love. 

“And Mr. Soarks is proud of his wife, I 
can teil you!” 2 
- —— - 

DRINK MADNEssS.—The warnings soimne 


drinking nen recvive are very strange. I 


know several nen who are spreers who 
have warnings, generally visions tmnore or 
but invariably the same, 
when they approach the wall behind which 
the jim-jams lark, 

Probably the most striking case is that of 
a gentleman who inherited his diseased 
craving for aleohol. He will not drink, it 
nay be, fora year. 

Then he will) put his) business in such 
Shape that he can leave it for a few days, 


| and deliberately get drunk. 


Fortwo days he devotes his energies to 
getting drunk and staying drunk. He is 
not of the least trouble to any one when he 
is drinking. 

He shuts himself up in his reom and 
drinks alone, Intwo days he will drinka 
gallon of the best sour imash bourbon 
whisky money can buy. 

He always begins drinking in the even- 
ing. The third evening he goes to bedina 
beastly state of intoxication, 

At about midnight his vision comes to 
him. He dreams that he went to bed and 
slept soundly until awakened by a hard, 
white flickering light. He lies awake won- 
dering what causes the light, and hears a 


Joud knock on his’ bed-rooin door. “Come 
in !'’ he cries. 
The door is thrown wide open, and a 


man who had been freshly flayed stalks in. 


| The tlayed nan siniles in a ghastly man- 


The 
His teeth 


ner and nods in friendly recognition, 
flesh is gone from his mouth. 
grin mockingly. 

He stations himself opposite the bed and 
leans against the wall, his shoulders mak- 
ing a bloody mark where he leans. His 
hidless eyes roll, and his tongue lolls. The 
bed-room door remains open. My friend 
looks out of the door into the street. 

There he sees a long colutn of flayed 
men marching rapidly down the road. 
Stragglers drop out from the coluinn and 
enter his room. 

When ten men have entered his bed- 
room Coor closes. The flayed men, who 
are covered with fresh blood, walk silently 
around the room looking at hin. 

They point their bloody tingers at  hiin. 
Atasignal from the man who first entered 
they all march out. Presently they return, 
each carrying a flayed and bloody corpse. 
The blood bas dried on the live men while 


| they were absent, and it flakes from them 
as they re-enter the room with their ghastly 


burdens. 

The corpses are placed on the floor ina 
row, side by side, At a signal from the 
leader of the skinless horrors they straddle 
the dead bodies, and bending over, grasp 
them around their waists, 

Then, straightening up with the legs of 
inen between their own, they 
move around the room in a weird dance, 
now advancing, now retreating, then 
circling around the bed, and always leering 
and grinning at my friend. 

Alter desperate efforts he awakens, and 
the vision disappears. It is his warning to 
quit drinking, and he heeds it too. F. W. 

Sa - 

THE OLD MASTERS.—A_ southern 
explains the manner in which old masters 
are libeled by frauds. Old canvases are 
imitated by covering the fresh painting 
with a paste, and subsequently baking the 
whole scientifieally in an oven until the 
proper ancient tinge appears and the cracks 
of the varnish are sufficiently multiplied. 
Mellow tones are produced ‘with licorice- 


paper 


_ juice, and sombre tints with lamp-black. 


Fly-specks are counterfeited by ti:liping 
the end of a camel's hair brush dipped in a 
mixture of gui and sepia, so that a shower 
of infinitessimal black drops are flung upon 
the canvas. Signatures are counterteited 
by very learned experts isthe history and 
literature of painting : men thoroughly ac 
quainted with all the monomanias ot cele- 
brated masters, and able to imitate any 
painted signatures with ‘“stupefying exacti- 
tude.”” These are called monogramumistes. 
Old ink-stains are imitated by rubbing the 
canvas with a damp cloth, so as to produce 
This 
trick Is called a chanci, Imitating the after- 
strokes, or corrections of contours, made by 
certain famous painters, is styled “making 
a repentir.”’ y 
, . y ~ Sa ied 

_ Woop STAIN.—Anexcellentstain for giv- 
ing light-colored wood the appearance of 
black walnut may be inade and applied as 
follows. Take Brunswick black, thin’ it 
down with turpentine until it is about the 
right tone and color, and then add about 
one-twentieth its bulk of varnish. This 
tmixture, it is said, will dry hard and take 


Varnish well, 


: _— - — - 
Walking advertis nents: every man, 
woman and el who has ouce tried Dr. 
Bu S wh SVrup cannot say enough 
Its praise, and this is the reason why ie 


| Sale is constantly increasing. 


























BIRTHOAY WISHES. 





BY ANNE BEALE, 





Some think that our years, as they gather around us, 
Bring only a surcease of sorrow and pain : 
‘That they leave us more desolate still than they found 
us, 
Lewailing the hours that return pot again. 


But years, like these autumn days, bring with them 
pleasures 
To balance the pains we endure from our birth : 
The storm passes by, and the sun opes his treasures, 
Aud wakens to gladness a gloom-oppressed earth, 


And thus may thy days, ifa sorrow should cloud 
thein, 
Have a bright ray to cheer where the dark shadow 
fell; 
And when the dull mists of affliction enshroud them, 
Let the warm beams of friendship the chill damp 
dispel, 


As the autuinn’s first snow on the mountain 
lightly, 
And sparkles with gold as it melts in the ray. 
So may all the chill cares that oppress thee end 
brightly, 
and fade into Joys as they vanish away, 


falls 


And as years wander past thee, oh! blest be the 
dwelling 
Where thou and thy loved ones upgrow side by 
side ; 
May the hearts it enshrines, with true sympathy 
swelling, 


In unison kcep time whatever betide, 


So that He who looks down from His mansions above 
thee 
May crown with His mercies thy peaceful abode, 
And while thou hast dear friends and kindred to love 
ther, 
Thy home may be watched by the eye of thy God, 
eg - 


THE CHARM OF FICTION 





TOVELISTS themselves have been keen 
| devourers of works of fiction, not for 
the sake of gathering hints therefrom, but 
out of pure love for such reading. 

Scott could not leave a word unread of a 
book with a story in it; he was a devout 
worshipper of Miss Edgeworth; and de- 
clared Jane Austen’s talent for describing 
the involvement, and feelings, and charac- 
ters of ordinary lite, was the most wonder- 
ful thing he ever met with. 

He could, he said, ‘‘do the big bow-wow 
business himself with any one ; but the ex- 
quisite touch which rendered commonplace 
characters interesting, was beyond his pow- 
ers.” 

Washington Irving deprived his nights of 
sleeplessness of their tediousness by the aid 
of Anthony Trollope. 

Miss Mitford never lost her love for the 
romances of her youth. 

As a boy, Dickens revelled in ‘‘Gil Blas’ 
and ‘‘Don Quixote ;”’ and in his manhood 
he read Hawthorne with delight, and had 
plenty of praise for George Eliot. 

Mrs. Radcliffe and Miss Porter were the 
beloved romancers of Thackeray's young 
days. ‘‘O Scottish Chiets,’’ exclaims he, 
“did we not weep over you? O ‘Mysteries 
of Udolpho,’ didn’t I and Briggs Minor 
draw pictures of you?’’ 

Smollett and Fielding were so much 
Thackeray’s mind, that he held even their 
imgtators dear ; but his love for bygone nov- 


, 


els did not prevent his appreciation of those 
|} dents, and draw good out of everything, 


of his contemporaries. He pronounced the 
production of the “Christmas Carol’’ to be 
not only a personal kindness to every man 
and woman reading it, but a national bene- 
fit; a compliment Octave Feuillet would 
not have deemed at all extravagant, hold- 


ing as he did that good novels and pure 





to | 


novels went hand in hand in the history of | 


nations ; a good novel often exercising the 
functions of a literary thunderstorm, clear- 
ing the atmosphere of noxious vapors, and 
turning the thoughts of a misguided people 
into better channels. 

No wonder the enthusiastic 


Frenchman | 


pitied the young ladies of ancient days, and | 
thought they must have had a dull time of | 


it, with only the hexameters of Virgil and 
Ovid to satisfy their craving for literary 
recreation. 

Literary preferences, like love prefer- 
ences, are unexplainable. We like because 
we like. 

Macauley’s biographer says of him, that 
the day on which he detected, in the dark re- 
cesses of a Holbern bookstail, some trump- 
ery romance that had been in the Cain- 
brige circulating library since 1820, was a 
date marked witha white stone in his 
endar. 

He exulted the discovery 
wretched novel called ‘‘Conscience, 


cal- 


of a 
Wit h 


over 


he owned to be execrable, as triumphantly 
as if ithad been a first folio edition of 
Shakspeare with an inch and a half of ar 
gin 

“a by is it,’’ he asks in bris diany, ‘‘that I 


can read twenty times over the trash of 
——, and that I cannot read Bulwer’s 
works? It is odd ; but of all writers of fic- 
tion who possess any talent at all, Bulwer, 
with very distinguished talent, amuses me 
least."’ 

Bulwer, however, conquered him once, 
for he sets down : 

“On my journey through the Pontine 
Marshes I finished Bulwer's ‘‘Alice.’’ It 
affected me much, and in a way that I have 
not been affected by novels these many 
years. Indeed, I generally avoid all nov- 
els whichare said to have much pathos. 
The suffering which they produce is to me 
real, and of that I have quite enough with- 
out them.”’ 

‘Theodore Hook relished nothing better 
with his wine than novels of a serious cast; 
and was so fond of ‘‘Gil Bilas,’’ that he 
made a point of reading it every year. He 
would cross-examine Sir Henry Holland's 
children in the most minute details respect- 
ing Sir Charles Grandison and Miss Byron, 
and could have done the same with regard 
to the “Pride and Prejudice’ series, of 
which he said there were no compositions 
in the world approaching so near pertec- 
tion; aeulogium Whately and Whewell 
would have indorsed. 

Bishop Thirlwall’s greatest pleasure was 
reading a novelinan open carriage while 
traveling. 

Mackintosh soothed himself ‘‘before 
court’’ and refreshed himself after it by 
reading ‘‘The Old Manor House ;’’ and so 
greatly dreaded arriving at the end of De 
Stael’s ‘“‘Corinne,’’ that he prolonged his 
enjoyment by swallowing it slowly, that he 
might taste every drop. 

Sir William Hamil.on preterred novels of 
the Radcliffe type. 

Ellon wasas interested in sentimental 
stories when he had gained the goal of his 
ambition, as when he was young enough 
and romantic enough to compass a runaway 
marriage. 

To to the last, Romilly delighted in the ro 
mances of Charlotte Smith. 

Nor was Daniel O’Connell a callow youth 
when he vowed never to forgive Dickens 
for killing the heroine of the ‘Old Curiosity 


Shop.”’ 
oe 


brains of Bold. | 


The pleasure ot love is in loving. 

The fire of vanity is fed by the fuel of 
flattery. 

No man’s spirits were ever hurt by doing 
his duty, 

Soft words, warm friends; bitter words, 
lasting enemies, 

Those who live to benefit others, 
happlest of mortals, 


are the 


Learn in childhood, if you can, that hap- 
piness is not outside, but Inside, 


We usually learn to wait only when we 
have no longer anything to walt for. 

Prudence afd religion are above = acci- 

Often what a man takes tor the dictate of 
conscience, is nothing more than a whiff of Impulse 
acaprice, 

As reasonably expect oaks from a mush- 
room-bed as great and durable profits from small and 
hasty efforts. 

A good heart anda clear conscience bring 
no circumstances 


happiness, which no riches and 


alone ever do, 

We are often selfish in our love, desiring 
more to be loved In return than to benefit the object 
of our affections, 

Any man can pick up courage enough to 
be herole for an hour; to be patiently heroic dally ts 
the test of character, 

Innocent fun is as goodasany. The best 
medicine is not always bitter, nor is a thing wicked 
solely because It is ayreeable. 

To listen kindly is often an act of the 
most delicate interior mortification, and helps us very 
much to speak kindly ourselves, 


A life of earnest work and positive be 


nevolence is the great safeguard against the selfish 
and slavish misery of oversensitiveness, 
That person has the greatest honor and 


purest norals who Is ready to pardon all mistakes in 
other people as if he himself offended dally. 


The single effort by which we stop short | 


in the downward path to perdition, Is itself! a greater 
exertion of virtue than a hundred acts of Justice, 


To begin weil, and go on well, is best; 
Sutit is better to goon wellafter repeated faliure 
than to throw our whole cargo of good luleulions 


overboard, 


When 4d heart is 


doing what is right, the 


As) and ra tterevery day: but when prac- 
o eit, the abors, and every la see MS 
x ny s 
| 4 ! ea ea bie 
“ 4 a 
“ 4 les lie tempers wbetlber ucy 
a iT 
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Femuininities. 
~ Hurried dinners make worried sinners. 


The Vassar girl's favorite Roman hero— 
Marius. 

A receiving teller—The hostess at a sew- 
ing society meeting. 

When the poet says, ‘Soft be thy slum 
bers, ** he means that the young lady shall not snore 
hard, 

An English critic suggests that the cover 
of Queen Victoria's book ought certainly to have been 
brown. 

To all mankind death is but a question of 
time; with womankind the length of ber life is often 
merely a question of vernelty. 

The two headed lady on exhibition says 
that two heads are better than one, or else she would 
not be receiving $255 a week salary. 

“The great beauty of a wife is,"’ said a 
henpecked husband, ‘‘thateven she abuses you her- 
self, she won't allow others to do so," 

“You see, I never contradict,and I some- 
times forget, ** sald Lord Beaconsfield, 
why he war a favorite of the Queen. 

Cashmere shawls are embroidered almost 
garinent 


when asked 


entirely by men, and sometimes a single 
represents the work of three generations, 


The Duchess of Maine said to Madame de 
Stael, 
listens tome, and Ll can assure you I never listen to 
anyone, *’ 


Economy 18 wealth, but the boarding 
house mistress who split the feathers in half so that 
they would go further in making beds, carried econ- 
omy too far. 


“Got on your husband's cravat, haven't 
you?** askeda neighbor of Mrs, Bilkins, ‘'Yes,*'re- 
plied Mrs, B., sadly; ‘‘itis the only tie there is be- 
tween us now,”* 


The human is supposed to be far more 
Intelligent than the brute creation, and yet ordinarily 
the street-car horse answers the bell quicker than the 
servant girl will, 

Kate Shelly, the brave Towa 
saved a rallway train from destruction, 
being madethe subject of a poet's song. 
served a better fate, 

“Steel your heart,’’ said a considerate fa 
ther to his son, ‘‘for you are going now among some 
fascipating girls...’ “‘l would much rather 
theirs, *’ sald the unpromising young man. 


A St. Louis doctor says that bonbons, 
sweetmeats, ice cream, ete., cause indigestion, tead- 
ache, congestion of the liver, and isa yreat source of 
bolls and plinples, Cut this ont and show tit 
girl. 


Alfred W. McKinney, of Troy, N. Y., 
died in Florida, and his wife carried the body 
for burial, On arrival, it was found that the box ouly 
contained the casket, The body had 
route, 

Three Christian young women publicly 
embraced the Jewish faith at the Jewish Temple, in 
Cincinnati, recent'y. Two of them are engaged to be 
married to Jews, and the third ts already of 
a dew, 

“Be you not unequally yoked?’ ex 
claimed a Western minister, Ina sermon on lecon- 
sidered marriages. Thisis good advice, but) how are 
young people to know before marriage which ts the 
best fighter? 

Woman is built so that she can but seldom 


Providence, itis truly 
t, and after a hushand ha 


“Tenjoy conversation so much, for everyone 


gvirl who 


recently, be 
She de- 


steal 


to your 


been stolon en 


the wife 


throw straight. orders 
everything for the be 


acup sall harmlessly over his head, he can run betore 


sald, 


aoen 


she gets another, 


A tashion magazine asks: 
the coming woman wear?’ Mr. Boxford, whois an 
old bachelor, says that observation teaches hom that 
if she isa fashionable woman, sha will wear out her 
husband's patience, 

“Poor John, he was a kind and forbear 
ing husband, ** sobbed the widow on her return from 
the funeral Yes’? sald asyimyathizlug neighbor, 
‘“hutitis all forthe best. You should comfort y 
self with the thought that your husband ia at 
at last.** 

“Mary,’’ said on unposted father, address 


ing hisdaughter,; *‘Mary what makes cheeka 
flush so evenings when you expect your beau?’* Be- 


“What will 


ur- 


piace 


your 


fore the daughter could reply, her mother softly 
pered in his ear, Hushtaln'’t you got sense enough 


to tell rouge from execllement?’ 


Whatever education or experience tends 


to make man or woman more thoughtful, om 
telligent, more Independent and happler, will alse 
improve the work ofthe word, supply the t of 
the community, and promote In the best and 
permanent way the highest welfare of the eoun 


try. 


This is a boy’s composition on girls 


'“irla lathe only folks that always has thelr own 
wav. Giils ts of several thousand kinds, and e- 
times one girl can te Tike several thousand yirl f 
she wantstocoanything. Thisisall To ktiow about 


girls, and pa says the les I know about them t 
ter.°’ 


”? 





| New York girl, as she laughed In the 


“What an exhibition !’’ exelaimed a jolly 


face of ano 


bachelor. **Me an exhibition?’ demanded he; ‘what 
| kind of an exhibition? **A lone eghibition sid 
she.*’? **You are an artfal creature,’ morn t 
| bachelor, as he moved beyond the circle of le j 
fluenee. 
| Yes, my son, speak your mind; but be 
| careful you mind your speak, Never say disayr 
things te persons who may have anyered ¥y i 
thein to a third party Ther when t 
ears of your offeuders they will be a 
worse than ¥ r . ted] inv 
| have made then 
Occasionally there i human be 
yets ahead of a yre ' A I ‘ v 
ahen, and aced ‘ 
. W he 
. “ ‘ 
yr , 
s arxz ber sult le Be, 244 1b ‘ + 
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News Notes. 
One tenement housein New York ‘shel- 


ters B®) famblies. 


Five suicides a day was the 


New York last week, 


average in 


An Ohio physician is preparing a medical 
lexicon in 42 languages. 

Ata recent ball in Londona lady wore a 
skirt studded with dead robina, 


A Fargo grand jury indicts one of — ite 


own members for steallog wood, 

Pearls are rapidly taking the place of dia, 
mouds as the most fashionable gem 

Buflalo druggists are engaged in a war of 
prices extending to everything Uhey sell, 


Thirty thousand women in Paris make 9 
living by the production of artificial flowers, 


Fight hundred and ninety four of the 
Lol conviets in North Carolina are negroes, 


A man in Violinia, Mich., pays @3.60 tax 
this year -@ cents ov bis house and lot, and @on hie 
dog. 

“Oysters by Post !'are advertised in Lon- 


don papers by the ‘Oyster Merchants’ Assoecla- 


In the next four months five thousand 
Mormon converts from Furope are expected in New 
York. 


It is stated that for every four law-break- 


ere the Mississippi Penitentiary, 


put in 


capes. 


one €6- 


A Denison, Texas, man pawned a cork 
leg with a pawnbroker for an advance of twenty-five 


cents 
New York City isto have a college for 
the can 


women as soon as hecessary money be 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says he would 


much rathersee afire than a quarrel +tarted tn «@ 


A girl fourteen years old has just been 
arrested Jn Boston for attempting to set fire to school 
buildings 

Deer in Floridaare being slaughtered so 
rapidly that It is bellewed they will beco ne extinct in 
afew years 

The total number of persons employed 
in France in rag-picking and allied Industries is sald 
to be Dai, aol. 

In England the average of life exceeds 
that of France by Il years, though the French climate 
Is considered supertor, 
in 


It is said to be a habit rural Germany 


forimen tocomb their balrethe treet thing after they 
have sat down to table, 

Although the introduction of horse rail- 
rowds in Germany ls of recent date, 44 towns have ale 
ready constructed Ines, 

Fitteen millions of horses are owned in 
America, andomore than a million must be bred ane 


nially to keep up the supply. 


A poll is being taken at a Chicago dime 
museum to decide which of the 2) beauties on exhib 


tion there is the most popular, 
Cemetery headstones are used as targets 


by sheeting parties of boveand young menin Fufaue 


la, Ala., expe lally on Sundaye, 

The « hampion snake killeris believed to 
be a resident of Perry county, Mias., whose record 
fortast year foots ip 98 snakes, 

There were 258 applications for patents 
registered atthe Patent oflee, Feb. tal. This ts) the 
bigwest day's business recorded 

Three hundred and nineteen different 
kinds of | tahave been found on the leaves of 
trees in Ceutral Park, New York 

A canary that whistles Yankee Doodle, 


antan eagle weighing 2 pounds, were amony the en- 
tries for the bird-show In Buston, 


A butcher in Warren, Mich., had a tramp 


nrrested for burglary, because he stole Into the shop 
nod ate three pounds ot raw meat, 

A scientific writer states that boots and 
shors may be rendered waterproot by soaking them 
for ve hours io thier ‘ay water, 

According to recent returns, it) has been 
! istrated it the population of Paris alone 

' Fi ieee far (theatres 
It j proposed it Antwerp to bring there 
the Universal Exh + tie Jey the fsreat 
Fastern as & floating resta rit ard liotel 

Crows first appeared in Russian after the 
Freneh retreat frowu Moseaw, The people «tll hate 
them, anudeall them Napoleon ecavenwers, 

Since the elevated cars came into use in 
New York, 4 correspond taaye that givts Kup seats 
tu wor thas aliuoetentiren ly gone out of fashion 

Phere are five hundred Chinese in’ New 
York whoregularly attend Sunday-seho , and there 
are one hundred who are members of Ctiristian 


enurei 


Aftera physician had tried in vain to dis 
lodge two false teeth whieh a Pottsville, Pa. woman 
tr ted had lodged lo ber throat, she found the teeth 
ln a drawer, 

Phe American bell punch has been dis- 
earded on the Lond tra ways It was fered 
a Mitiiea “ a i ed top it kAhocking duat 

yt sracde rs 

Indianapolis papers allege that for nearly 
a doz ears past the History of t t sta 

i ‘ t welt aught | t 
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FATE, 





A wright ittice girl, 
(siving a twirl 
fin ber ek ate: 
A great bearded man 
Right into ber ran 
Was it fate ? 


The ice being thin, 
It let them beth im: 
He was stout 
He climbed uy on the tee, 
And waen't 


PPulied best { 
Tu twelve mouths down the alsle 
She came with a smile, 


fon thls aren 


Ko © shate little dear! 
And fools, as he’s near, 
No alarn 
4.7. OLEN. 
— ——P <— <a 


Facetia. 


Consumers of time—Those who eat dates. 

The Board of Trade—A_ shopkerper’s 
elgn. 

How to make a slow borse fast—Don's 
feed him 

When isa boad like a pile of snow? When 
it be adrift. 

What kind of 
That of other poople 


money do misers like best? 


Capital punishment—To be kissed to 
Geath ! apretty girl 

What kind of meat is vever cheap’ Veni 
aon tt ts alwat le 

When may ot hip) be iid to be in lowe 
Wh wat s mat 

What better time to be buried in slumber 
than at the dead of night? 

The Georgi 


editorer printer of that ‘ il t ‘ Hie 


Does your baby kick when vou try to 
putitte leap? ished oe re hea teed treane oof 
another aed Vas the reply; ‘Shut bao wh +. 
askedto feed it 


“Does hanging diminish the number of 


murders?’ * elotek Acontemipora opposed te eapl 
tal prurtitarernent It mim y treet, tent there d on th 
Certain it dint ‘ Hhie Qeaatenteed ftnuirecderer 

“Love is Vodinnd.”’ Mavhbe that's why the 
wasis roften turned daown tu the par ' when liove 
tah ‘ i I ! Phon't pee, bave 
teed = t i ‘ bth Wastit pas jepuhe 
liy ! t 

A colored man who charged inother with 
mesmuliicog waecd bee atheige Tabane, cote tee yw oteld ‘ thre 
Juctye that ne are sere \ If ! re 
Joined as BT) ‘ bie it ie x ‘ { 
‘ ‘ 


A woman never feels the need of a medi 


ealed tthon so mucha adie fia ‘ tetrad 
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OT treline tote wiped idasse rtopota strip of pink 


Court plaster on the patutal spot. 


A convalescent small pox patient looked 


fu the mirror and exelatmed 8h weed tee lee Cho hit 
a thice-looking tetloaw, it Wheat ate DL geod for thaw 
**P don't kinow, repel 1 at Vinpeathivetic friend, **ui.- 
fews vor Conte tee arsed a a thibsntede 

It yoes to the buaths, is the verdict oon 
Heart Dtvease of Dr trraves® Hleart Regulator rice 
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An Towa chemist recently discovered an 
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ASTHMA 


AND HAY FEVER 


Their cause and cure. 
Knight's new book sent free. 
Address, L. A. KNIGHT, 
15 East Third 8t., CINCINNATI, 0. 
Bey” Mention particularly this paper. ag 


Lane FITS! 
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Warner Bros. Celehrated Coraline Corset, This 
Corset has been before the public bul thres years, 
but it has already reached the largest sale ever 
attained by any corset, Itameritsare best proven 
: ythe fact that morethan forty imitations hav? 

‘en put upon the market to sel) Upou Lhe repula- 
+p mofthe Coratine, 

Aek for Dr. Warner's Coraline Corset, and be 
sure the name ** WaRNER Bros. is on the box, 

We also inake the following corsets boned with 
Coraline: Health, Model Moulded, Nursing, Flexi- 
bie Hip, Abdominal aud Miss a. 


Price from #1! up. 
FOR Sale RY LEADING MERHANTS EVERY WHERE. 


Avoid all imttationa, Te aure our name 


te on the bow, 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 
ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 


~Vusic and Words 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life tine for Singers, 

Players, Glee ¢ 

lot of the best songs, music and words, 


bubs, fte., to get 


splendid 


pouulodie das dtor 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 


we will send Call charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Sones, 


Aimong 


them we may mention the following : 


music and words, to any address, 


The Last Rose of Suminer 

A Violet trom Mother's Grave, 
Tripping o'er the hills 

Rieh and Rare were the Gems She Wore. 
Big Boy Now, 
Katev'’s Letter 

© Fred, tell them to Stop 

One Bamper at Parting 

Litthe Golden Sunbeam, 

Kat] heen only urneen 
Twickent, 1) Perry 

The Bhi \ s<itivan Mountains 
Killarney 

All on account of Kliza 


| m deetting a 


The J pred ind the Whale ! 
The ‘I an Wath tl Sealshin Pants. 
The Oli Folks are gone, 


Is Jennie Truc Vo Me 
Oh. Lucinda, 
Put Away Tha. Straw. 
With the Aneels Bv and Rye. 
ScCTeS of ( hy Lhicvened ; 
Gran: song r’s Chair. 
Oh, M: ary Ann, I'll 1 Your Ma 
My Heart's with my Norah 
Lardy Dal! 
The Colored Hop 
Don't Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers Ive Seenaaien to You. 
Meet me Po nicht. 
Angel Faces o'er the River 
Yes, Pi Lowe You When You're Old. 
Te'l de Chil lren Good bye. 
Hardly Ever 
P tc., Ete., Ete 


DIME MUSIC 
Address 726 Sansom Street 
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tl offlee, No i tirowtlwayv, N.Y 


CONSUMPTION. 


have b cu 1 deed, sostrong my fair hin ta efficacy, 
thatIwois iTWohort E43 FEE, to ther with a VAL 
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EI 
press & P, O. address, D.. T. A. SLOUL M, 161 Pearl Bt. N. 
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se eeremeere OUR SUNNY SQUT 





§ jo8 
PER YEAR 


FOR SEMI-MONTHLY 6 PACES. 48 cOLUMNS. 


THE FOURTH CRAND DISTRIBUTION OF PREMIUMS 
subscribers to 4 UR SUNNY SOUTH’? will take place 
MAY 30th. 1884, Every person who subseribes for the paper 
sofers that date, will receive a certificate in the distribution free, and every sub. 
Becriber is guaranteed apremium. Among the many premiums to be distributed are 


$1000 cashi$500 cashi$250cash 


160 ACRES OF LAND, ELEGANT $500 PIANO, OR ; 
ATCHES, HOUSEHOLO ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELTIES, C. 


Everything Juarantecd satisfactory or money 9 efund ed Ve desire to intr uce 
ur paper into 100,000 new homes this res ar, Our C ompany is chartered by the 
State of Texas, with a Capital of $2¢,0c00.° Our Printing Establishment is the lar- 
west inthe South, Our Company is endorsed by the entire Press and People of 
ff the South, as strictly reliable. We are the originators of the ‘* NO BLANK” 
istribution pl: an, and have many imitators, whose extravagant offers are deceiving] 
2c people, Our offers are LIBLRAL YL T REASONABLE, 

Our Srowny Sor bid is publ ished serri-monthly, devoted to the interests of the farm and fireside. 
Send one doar, at for a years subecription anda certificate in the May distribution 


Send for full particu’ars. Re se first “> cription received from each 
; GENTS WANTED. — » ys wod w he sender to rent's outfit free 


*%, SUNNY “SOUTH co. Browawoed. Texas. 


For sclub of two subser: bers and $2, we will send freea sect of silver-plated spoons. For four subscribers and $4, 
Wee eo danextar py of the paper torone year, and ceriticate, free. Our paper is the populer family journal of 
the South, and has already ever 4.080 subscribers It is no new eaterprise . bat has been established for eight years, 
aud. by fairdealing and honest treatment, has wi mt # contidence of the peop 

} ic Postasaster at Brownwood, Texas, says: “The SUNN -Y SOUTH Co., of this place, {s strictly reliable and trust- 
wortuy, and bo one need hesitate to send them money, or fear being defrauded. 
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«= THE BEST 
WALIER GE 


Warranted 5 years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfecily clean without rub- 
bing. Can be used in any siz d tub, or ehifted from one tub to another 
inamoment. So simple a: a easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can d> the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the only Washer in the world that has the Rabber Bands on the 
Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothea. 
AGENTS WANTED Prclusive territory. Retail price, 88.00. 

Avents’ sample, 83.50. Also the cele. 
brate] RE VSTONP WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest prica, 
Circulara frec. Wo refer to editor of thin paper. Address ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


























GRAY on HAIR. 


Bruceline, the Great Hair Restorer and Renewer, chan; nes gray hair to its natural one, 

a ‘adualiy auc perriimentt Not a ave A marvellous invention, Gray-haired persons, old men avd 
omen, made telook ineinthiree Weeks. Notmoreyrav hair! Also grows hairrapidly and luxuriantly. 
Send for deseriptive: breve obs, aanch Os stimonials and opinionus«of eminent Clemists and doctors, ete., Whorecom- 


biendit highly, Address, WEST & CO. 7 Murray Street, New-York. 


RUPTURE 
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AGE NTS W ANTE D 





achecngyennioe= 0) MONARCH HORSE HUE 
ir. ! \ STERMAN'S vsteun, 
Lb iverse orvalued Th ty frome stran — rup- 
os 5 AD CULTIVATOR COMBINED 
rene noecuring the benefits of his treatment 
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, ' e who send ten cents Prin: rs 


For Hoeing & Hing Potatoes, 


Corn, Onions, “~ 
Cabbages, Turnips, &c. 


SENT ON 





© disease by its use 

cu see of and An tmmense saving of labor and money. 

¢ We guarantee a boy can cultivate aud hoe 

and hill potatoes, corn, etc., 15 times as 

easy and fast as one man _can the old re 
Illustrated Catalogue FREE. AGEN 

WANTED. Mention this papen ye hes 


Monarch Mfg. Co., 26 State St. Chicago,IL 


gents Wanted for the best and fastest selling 
4 i ial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 33 per 
it. NATION AL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., ba 


ng standing 


REATISE oni 9 (isease, to any sufferer, Give E 














are Pet 
1 . Fite etna. 


PILLS OF TANSY 


Wilcox Specific Medicine ‘Co. Phi adeiphia. Pa. 


p> at — 


G EN eS W ——- DD core wee fast-cclling s arti- 
s. Sample C.F. Marshall, Lockpoit, N.Y. 


DRUNKENNESS 


CURED IN ITS VARIOUS STAGES. 
than: Mert cL Desire for stimulants entirely removed. Home 
, treatment, Medicine can be administered without 
knowledge of patient, by simply placing it in 





Send 6cts for postage, and receive coffee, tea or any article of food. Cures guar 
A Prize a Mie vaek ievante cadstida Seud fur Circulars. Address eee 
poreither sex, to more ay yey te co. 


ht awavthan anything 
rid i [tiie workers bathe 


Preev& Co, Au ete. Sia 
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“OPIU sn UP encas 


Fone ean cure hinse fan le Ay nad painlessly, Por testimo- Principal need never be paid 
sand e™mentafror ent ! 
e eo wong ue intercet is hept up. 
“te security requir “ce it For inaeeaes, a» plllinntl 
I of moderate means, in amounts 
S100, £3500 FOR LIFE. "een 14 centfor particulars. 
W. ROBERTS, Manager, 195 W. th St © Incinmatl, e. 
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85 Rice 8t., CINCINNATI, o. 
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UAN LOAN & PUB en 
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The Publisher 





Of this Journal has known DR. LUTZE for Fifteen Years. Tho Doctor's Reputation 
and Experience as a Physician and Surgeon, are a Sufficient Guarantee of the 
Value of his 


“SPHCIFIC FOR WOMEN. 





No Advertisements of this Kind are Published in the “SATURDAY EVENING POST” 
Except those which the Publisher can Conscientiously Endorse. 





From “HEALTH SECRETS FOR WOMEN’ —Muclh has been written in the 
last lew years, upon the causes of the alarming prevalence of Female Weaknesses, 
and Diseases, in America. 
stairsofourdwelling and school houses, with operating on sewing machines, with the 
too long standing, required of lady clerks in stores, and soon. Much stuff has been 
written. The secrets are to be discovered more commonly in’ voluntary habits, quite 
outside of duty, occupation or surroundings, such as dress, diet, rest, exercise, fresh air, 
bathing, ete, To remove the causes of these troubles, the great thing to do, is to make 
ladies aequainted with physical laws, and with the possible serious consequences of 
neglecting nature’s demand, particalarly when special functions are involved. 


HEALTH SECRETS FOR WOMEN. 


IKALTH SECRETS FOR WOMEN,” isa little book by J. J. Lutze A. M., M. D., Ex. 
U. S. Ex. Surgeon, Ex. See. to the Saginaw Academy of Medicine, author of various 
Monograms on the Dis:ases of Women &e., &c. It contains a description, in plain lan- 
guage, of the functions peculiar to woman, explains the causes of female weaknesses ard 
diseases, and tells how to avoid, relieve, and cure such complaints. The book is full of 
usetul information, and is written in such a way as to be instructive, and at the same time 
free tro all suspicion, or suggestion of objectionableness, in any sense. Every lady, 
paruicularly every mother, should read it, keep it tor reference when needed, and at the 
proper time give it to her daughter to read. If parents would act asthough responsible 
to their children, instructing them abont themselves when making the critical passage 
from boyhood to manhood, or from girlhood to womaahood, how much suffering might 
be avoided. Weshould then have stronger, healthier men and women, mentally and 
morally, as well as physically, less cause for shame, and more happiness in the world. 
“HEALTH SECRETS FOR WOMEN,” may be j ‘diciousiy used by mothers, as a means 
through which, to give to their daughters, a word of instraction, advice, or waining, as 
occasion may require. The time has come in the world’s great centres of learning, and 
the tine is coming everywhere, when commimon sense, instead of prudery, must dictate 
the duties of parents, and it will n> longer be considered the thing toallow our daughters 
to develop into womanhood, utterly ignorant of many of the dangers surrounding them, 
and of the terrible life-long consequences, of such health destroying practices, as are 
shown to be so sadly cominon, in the statistics and reports of our hospitals for women, 
and which arise from ignorance ot the laws of nature. When children are edueated as 
they should be, innocence will be better protected, and there will be a simaller, and less 
profitable field, for the unscrupulous operations of empirics and quacks. In “HEALTH 
SeCRETS FOR WOMEN,” the syimptoins of all gynecian affections, are given, with such 
directions as will enable ladies to judge for themselves, whether their troubles are really 
serious,or notand with instructions so plain and full, as to what to do,that self-treatment 
will generally lead toacure. A copy of this book will be seut to every lady purchas- 
ing “Dr. LuTze’s Sreciric FOR WOMEN.” 


“DR. LUTZE’S SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN.” 


This remedy is not a compound, or a number of medicines mixed together, with a 
sort of desperate hope that if one ingredient does no good, another may ; or that by some 
lucky chance all together may relieve and cure. It is a préparation containing the 
virtues of a plant, long and well-known, which has relieved more suffering, and cured 
more complaints peculiar to women, than any other tmedicine. ‘The plant was 
used by the Indjins,and early settlers,tor centuries, and has justly attained a world-wide 
reputation, for ts curative properties, in Female Affections. The difficulty has here- 
totore been, that every time the remedy was needed a fresh preparation had to be made, 
because of the highly volatile nature of the active prineiple. Dr. Lutze has overcome 
this difficulty, and succeeded in so preparing the reimedy, without heat, that it can be 
kept ready tor use when needed, and does not lose its virtues from reasonable lapse of 
tine orage. Many imedicines, obtained froin drugyists, whose establishiiments are not 
convenient to the great laboratories of our inanufacturing cheiists, where remedies are 
prepared for use, are found to disappoint expectation. From stiunding too long on the 
shelf after opening, in bulk they lose their remedial worth. To avoid any difficulty 
arising fromm carelessness on the part of drugyiscs, whether froin keeping too long after 
exposure, unconsciously substituting something else, or froin othe: 
termined to call the attention of ladies everywhere to our Speeilic, and to send = the 
remedy by letter, upon proper application, to any address, In consideration of the 
very great usefulness of this preparation for ladies, we cannot think that it would be 
right tocontine a Knowledge of it tothe medical profession. Delicacy, and other rea- 
sons, often suggestwelf-treatinent in femaletroubles. With the information to be found 
In “HEALTH SECRETS FOR WOMEN,” and with our Specific, ladies will frequently have 
better suceess in treating themselves, than by confiding their troubles to the care of 
general practitioners, who have neither the time, nor the disposition to make these affec- 
tions a special study. We give a few syimptoins and complaints for which this remedy 
is a specific. 

The syinptoin of funetional disorder, more common than any other, with married 
ladies, is **Weakness.”’ Although this complaint requires early attention and treat- 
nent, because of the grave consequences which mnay follow want of care, it isthe one of 
all others inost neglected. The fact that there is little suffering, apart from the incon- 
venience accomnpanying this syinptom for months or perhaps for vears, sufficiently ex- 
plains the too general carelessness. If the discharge is acrid, causes irritation of the 
outward parts, and this trouble is persistent, efforts looking for relief are natural, But 
It is too often the case, that there is no other inconvenience, than the extra trouble in 
connection with cleanliness, present for a considerabletime. Then litthe warnings are 
felt. Occasional bearing down sensations, with headache, backache, and tired feelings, 
present themselves. At first they may be slight, and scarcely more serious than to attract 
attention. But by and by they increase in frequency, and become thore severe, until at 
length li‘e is nade burdensome with suffering. Neglected, weakening discharges, cause 
more or less prolapsus of the womb, the natural supportsof that organ and its appendages 
are put on the stretch, and that peculiar feeling, as of a constant bearing down weight, 
with the direct and remote pains and aches so well known, add to the suffering. That 
this condition of things, with the bunglesoine attempts at relief 80 often tuade, in the way 
of using iron, or wooden, or glass supports, in connection with the delicate structures in- 
volved, (a barbarous piactice happily guing out of fashion) should sometimes lead to the 
torination Of turnors—even o! ecaneers—and to other serious local, and eoustitutional com. 
plications, is not so wonderful as that inischievous, or fatal consequences are not imore 
general. Ladies should never neglect the first svirptouns of “Weakness.” Leucorrhoss 
is not natural, and while the trouble from it nay be slight, the most alarmiag and dis- 
tressing results may follow the want of care, Dr. Lutz's “SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN,” 
is a functional tonie, secretion regulator, and nervine. It almost inst intiy relieves from 
pain, causes the disappearance ot bad syulptoms, an 1 etlects astonishing cures in leu- 
corrhoaa. Very epimplete directions for the tnanageiment of this weakness, are given in 
“HEALTH SECRETS FOR WOMEN." 


PERIODICAL SUFFERINGS. 


iT ese r es. ef] rts is 
“ 

; 

8 tthet a hae trea 


Coullurlabie In Lue Julervale, 


Fault bas been found with the three or more flights of | 


ee 


When the pains are 80 sharp, and the aches and sufferings so terrible, as to make lite 
iniserable, even when free trom pain, from a dread of approaching agony, serious appli- 
eatious for relief and cure are nade in various wavs, and the carefulness whieh should 


| have been observed in the beginning, is attended to. Very often inattention and want of 
| care, in cases of periodical suffering, or dysmenorrhea, lead to agonios of distress, whieh 





| ones, and the joints becoming again se pple and useful.” 
astonishing cures made by this remedy, in St. 


cause, we have de- 


itis terrible to witness. DR. LULTZE'S SPECTRIC FOR WOMEN gives iniiiediate help 

in this class of troubles. The appearance of the scanty, reluctant secretions, in gushes, 

with a little relief—the suppression again, with returning patn, showing the difieulty 

nature has in doing her function, and these troubles continuing alongwer or shorter time, 

till natural order is at length established for the mooth, with the various olLer sytiptoimus 

from other than mechanical obstructions, are easily cured by this: valuabie remedy. 
TOO FREQUENT AND TOO PROFUSE FUNCTIONS. 

These irregularities commonly arise froin a congestion of the parts, or an unnatural 
sensitiveness of the nerves controling them, and unless looked a’ter and corrected in 
time, may lead to a general weakening of the constitution, low vitality, a tmarked de- 
cline, and to consumption. 

In all these affections our Specific operates as a tonic, and sedative, streng' hening the 
organs and the parts supporting them end promoting regular natural aetion, In 
Prolapsus Uteri; Displacements; “tor preventing accidents sometimes caused by 
these troubles, but too often rather desired than guarded against; to lessen the pains 
inseparable from motherhood; for establishing and toaintauining the natural seeretions# for 
nourishing a child ; as a means to correct ordinary disabilities, giving wives a knowledge 
of the ineffable joysof motherhood, and enabling them to conter upon their husbands 
the happiness of being fathers; for all funetional disorders of girlhood, womanhood, 
motherhood and the change or lifejand for the weaknesses and discases arising from, and 
growing out of, these complaints, our remedy seems to be the one thing nature intended 
to relieve and cure. Sir J. Simpson, one of Fowlind’s most eninent plysicians, save of 
the plant from which DR. LUTZE'’S SPERCTRIC ts prepared | “It is highly benetieial 
for women, whoduring preguaney, and alter confinenent, occasionally suffer from preat 
mental disturbance, sometimes amounting Go tiadnmess.’’ DPodecd ot has cured many 
cases of insanity, due to functional disorder, Poot. Ringer in lis preat work, so well 
known in all countries, treating on tnecieines in disease, Speaks trost lightly of its value 
in female complaints, and gives other affections in which is tutnediate aetion, and eura 
tive effects, are astonishing. Ile thus states ac se “When the menses are suddenly 
checked froin cold, shock, or mental enmotion, Or when trom sitnilar ¢ reainstaness, the 
lochia are suppressed, distressing sytiploris are apt to oecur pas tnore or less severe pain 
in the head, inthe back, and down the legs, SUifl, sore muscles, and bearing-down pains. 
This remedy will restore the seerctions, and remove the accoorpanyvingg sy oi ptouis.” 
Avain: “It has been given, itis: said, with much sueceess, in influcuzes, and eatarrhs, 
accompanied with headahee, stitfiess of the muscles, dull, aching painin the bones, and 
a bruised sensation, as if the body had been beaten all over.’’ Again: * A patient is first 
troubled with puns, apparently rieuiatic, in tiost of the joints, but with seareely any 
fever or swelling. The disease Soon Seats itself in one part, as the wrist, or hand; the 
tissues here become thickened, the bones of the wristenlurged, til after a tiie all move. 
ment is Jost, and the member becomes useless, The Author tia witnessed several tines, 
the alinost instant relief given by this drug, in cas os like that just deserted, after iodide 
ot potassium, and other remedios, have been faurly tried in von, the puto paving way at 
Thos Atithor also Speahs of tle 
Vitus’s Danese, Acute and Chrome Rieuus 
atisin, Sciatica, Lumbago, simple and putrid Sore Throat and says thatit is most highly 
praised by those most experience ’ 

Inthe U.S. Dispensatory,the remedy isthusreferredto: “It wasoriginally employed 
in domestic practice in rheuiatisin, dropey, lysteria, and var ons ofthe laugs, 
particulariy those resembling Consumption.’ “Several cases of Chores (St. Vitus's 
Dance) were reeorded by Dr. Jesse Young, in whieh it effected cures > and the Nditor of 
the Am. Journ. of the Med, Scienecs, stated that hoe had been informed by Dr. Physiek, 


dinits se 


UNM aileE 


that he had Known it, in the dose of ten grains every two hours, to prove: sueeessial in 
the cure of that complaint, ins veral justanees, “We bave aduilnistered the medicine 
iu St. Vitus’s Dance, with complete success, and have derived the bappiest etfeets frou 


it, LL (L CASE of peri ylical cont ml SiON, connected Mdile uterine disorder.’ . Jor. | 5 N. 


Johnson bas emploved it with extraordinary suceoss in acute rheuuiitison; the disease 


generally vielding completely in eight or ten days.” Sit undoubtedly exereises eohsid- 
erable influenee over the nervous systein, probably of asedat charsveter: and has been 
thought by some to have a special affinity tor the tterus, Our Specie stimulates the 
secretions, and reculates them; particularly, those of the » With sand tates 


metuwbranes, We eannot too Stronmely reeotpminenad t. we ofl fan y trouble s, for its 


and apart 


safety and certainty of action; front 1 rhetinatisio, kidney 
«lise ASeS, dropsy, nervousness, hbeadache, influenzis, eatarrh, sick-head he, feebleness 
from: indiseretions, execsses, cte., et 

Dr. Lutze will give miviee, aud full dircetions, for self-treatinent, free, by letter, in 
all cases, and at once tell ladics who tiay sullor from any functional trouble,uporn receiy 
Ing answers to a list of questions, Which Will esentuponm application, what it would 
be advisable forthemtods.. It other remedies than our Speeitte are needed, the Dootor 
will either give full instructions what to wet, and low to use suehr dies free. or will 


‘ ' ti 

send thea, upon the receipt of cost. In ible ATI Hi ShOCRETS FOR WOMEN.” ladies 
will find so much information, Gasily understood, ond tle Aflections, that they will 
generally be abie to decile whetuer their troubles wil ld to seli-treatisent or mot. Tn 
the exceptional cases, where they cannot teil, we repeat, that Gpon application, Dr. Lutz 
will cheerfuliv, freely, and prowrptly send the necessary advice by letter. In tact we 
cordially invite confidential correspondences, and earnestly desire that iadies who are 
troubled with any weakness, or disease, of a lunetional character, tuay feel that we are 
always pleased to bear frou them, and thatitis no sneonvedience for us to answerthens 
as that is part of our business. If the kro ' 
and many years practice, largely Gevoted to 
forthe relief of suffering, and the cure of disease, ) Connection with our SPECIFIO 
FOR WOMEN, or if such knowledye can be made serviceable lo directing ladies wihyat 
to do, in Cases where operative jntertercnee, or other speci 

the Doctor will be glad to be in any deywree,orinany 


’ 
Witeiue cotignnedd UY Utitastial hicsprital Taecililios, 


the diseases of women, can be made use ul 


ih treatment toav tbe necessar 


vavV oelpbul, Iti fevuale co tipraints 


dyspepsia, or constipation Of tie bowels, are frequentiy, tn feed, usually troublesome to 
Kone extent. Complete directions for their thinagvement are on every box o then 
Specific. Tie price of Dr. Lutz SPECI I POR WOM] Ni is $2.00 a box. UT pon 
receipt of the price, it will be sent by in t ns {jreas, All orders for the Snuectic 
should be sent to Bowen, Lutaze’s & Co, Lil teirar ~t |? Welphia. Pes | it 
ing for advice, or for treatun t. add 4. —D | , 1 care of Bowe lines ite 4 pe 
writing the proprietors of t r ! mr. | pors yy | { 
be sure to ywive the ¢ ity and Ss $ the Poms i i’ ‘ *. 
“Money in revistered letters at our ; 7 rs ' 
this Va.ur bine f , a’ ' ‘ ) | 
time, and ex 

[+ 
A ine ; A Ls 
etc. liveryilady s , 
Fomine ves the TUUgZ UL Css CaUuseou y | ror} 4 wn 
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Ladies’ Department. 
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FASHION CHAT. 





TIVUE two very distinct and opposed styles 
whioh have ruled the feminine toilet of 

the 
sheath-like skirts, soant draperies and plain 
thnhees modeled upon the jersey, the other 


late, one represented by straight, 


characterized by puffed shirts, shirred and 
piaited full 
bunched up about the bips, will, it appears, 
hold bry 
during the coming season, and accordingly 
types and 
able cach and all to dress as 
still 


waists, and draperies mueh 


continue to their own side sidde 


women oof the inost Opposite 
tastes will be 
Dest suits them, while 
Within the pale of the prosertbed fashions, 
True elegance is always sitnnpeles | rich as 
you like, but sinsple in line and expression 
nl wavs, 
Perfect 


PraVartatels 


beanty in art and in mature bas 


this characteristic of si nplieity. 


And women whose dresses is to them an 


artistic study should never forget this 


fact. ‘Thatis whattnakes preturesqueness, 
Men are usually tuore suseeptitble to this 
pictures queuess of sioiple harinomlous Lines 
than Women, 
The detaiis of plaitings or box-plaitings, 
putts or shirrs, to which women give so 
toueh thought, eseape thems, 


W invat 
the silhouette, and it 


strikes them IS the ‘ensemble,’ 


Strikes then: ball un 
feel 
a woman is chattningly dressed without be 
btotel 

From the artistic standpoint, meaningless 
details, 


consciously to thenmelves, so that they 


lny able ata whvoor where, 


and ends 


utterivto be 


tristestiiges anid) Kits 


which bave no stunifieanees are 
avoided 
Hut women cannot dress entirely aceord 
Ing to) artistie 
thus 
hoon 
Wiiat they ean do is to reeoneile the two 


We 


peimerples, They cannot 


emancipate themselves frotur fash 


as closely as possible. Siiatll get 
that the fuller styvie of 


favor with the platmer one at 


suy 


present is mot 
artistic and pictaresatie Upon occuston, 
We 


hhoiagge 


have in 
to the 


pres tous 
pres dl 


Masts apunst whieh a 


puapers praia cour 


overdross mid till 
liow bocncdpere cof 


efleet 


Close 


veivel has such a cliartialing With its 
Jittle powsant girl book, 

Ashlin waist sands oat deichttally trom 
Ato Volouiiious mths ot taaterial cute bit 
about the bips —the pood stdes of this fash 
lon we treely 

With brut 
tavte, with 
eitiier, a ue very 
astray if she Keeps to the plan sty les, 

But with the 
(itlerent matter. 


And the elaborate stvle of the day, wath 


eonfess and adiaire, 


very iittle 


theot 


personal grace or 


aVerv extensive wardrobe, 


Worn carbot sO lur 


nore elaborate ones it isa 


its draperies of three or four different tana 
terials Sometimes ——Such thikigs listpp mom 
thie 


laigela 


Paris disposed tipeon shirt aed its 


flowtng ribbbous, ana Shhoulelers, ane 


platings and shirrings ower the bust, de 


mands certain very distinet personal attra 


butes besides 10 Gdetonutds vouthy natural 


grace, a yood Carriage and a very slight tig- 
ure, 


Moreover, an inferior dressinaker wall 


make havoc of a eostume of this sort: with 


the pia tulorstvies her worst at least es 
capes being offensive. 

kt is very pleasant to Know that lace 
dresses are not to lose any of them well 


deserved popularity. 

the 

places this @otitny Strtatier as last yveur 
Not 


dresses W“ il} bree 


Asitmany Will be taade for watering 


oulv blaek and cresuivewlhite lace 


worn, also, buteolored ones 


as well; these, however ean never attain 


the sane desree of taver as the others. 


Quite annuiber ot black lace dresses are 


beoprinn thu to bee trace already, 


A foundation of satinoor of surah is al 
wavs wsed, and thos teatertal os often 
piaited and patted dute: tCrinvavtiges whieh 


serve to betwoiten the eflect of the Lacesin 
Ke CUSIN disposed around or upon thea, 
yt »the present Chine 


t> tak 


Hothiny newer, as 


tue. ties beeen destred than to @ovedr 


tue skirt with flernees of Lace eloehit, tenor 
twelve inehos tn depetu upon the front, wath 
two flounees Continded around the baek, 
perk apes, un foto drape a lace }? lornase 
above the same, willhertny toqaatte blitgh 
across Ube liipes atid ietlithe tt fail doow adap tae 
back. 

A basque, pormmeed i front, anda fill 
OVerd ress Is stilts 

Ailthe draperies are ~ ely to 
Cire sation trtacte ~ « n 

tytwore out ' 
and there 

4 . 
urea iis ‘ 4 
@ Uritsining ! ~ “ 
ect against the Muuuces at jtervVals of 





|to v ery 


reinaining 


dress whieh divides | 


| ad 
| diress,’’ this 


THE SATURDAY 


- 


| { 
several inches apart. The giittering | 


strands are charming, half lost aiuid the 


cobwebby folds of iace, 


The bodices of lace dresses that are cut 
square at the neck (which 
are) are now very generally laced up in 
the Jront instead of being buttoned. 

The effect is inuch better, when the fig- 
ure is Ktout, especially, as there seers to be 
a gain in fit—the waist being 
nore snuyly. 

This same mode of fastening is resorted 


most of them 


imprisoned 


largiy for black grenadines also 
and other dresses of thin material. 

Jetted net over black satin 
nounces itself as a special 
handsome spring cestuiues, 

The entire front of, the skirt 
with this, very trequentiy, 
thantle is added the 
net, While the 


already an- 
favorite for 


little 
street, the sleeves 


and a 
lor 
the jetted 
and the marrow 
sulin. 

A bonnet with a rather high crown cov- 
ered with jetted net and putts of velvet on 
the bring, with a cluster of 
ored tips in 


being of 


back breadth are of plain 


black or of col 
front, completes very nicely a 
stylish eostume, 

dress of black ot 
net 


We have seen a dinner 


totnan tmoixed with this same jetted 


that was tiost eflective, 


The train was long, and square, and 
plain, the front covered with met; the 
bodies cutout in shield-shape at the neck, 
and over this was laid abit of the met that 


White skin; 


looked very pretty next to the 


the clhbow sleeves were of jetted net also, 
and transparent. 

Vnd bere tention may be made of an 
other dioner dress of a very “distingue 
efleandt which we noticed last week : 

A train of black velvet, plain, and a tront | 
ofthe Satue opening Upon a narrow pettr- | 
eoat of white satin covered with **pouill- 


ones of white tulle, eaturit aeross onee or 


twiee with white satin and velvet ribbons, 
falling tt loose Loops, 
flaring: collar of 


neck with a r 
the ol the 


Square cut 
back 


finished with the same 


“pomted’ Atyheterre at 
neck, 


luce over white tulle. 


elbow SleeVveas 


One row of white pearls elasped tightly 
about the throat by one large black peart. 


Hair worn very bigh, with a white 
feather potmmpon amd aberette. kan of 
Stroked pearl w ith a supert bit of ‘point 


hiatal 
Tan-eolored 


over tulle, for 
Black satin 


slippers with thay Ruine-stone buckles on a 


da’ Atgleterre”’ black 


the top. wloves, 


Satin rosette, 


it would 


Lous XV, 


‘Grandes mondanes’ abroad, 


ippear, are giving up high 
heels in favor of tat ones. 

hor the morning, for the promenade ant, 
ull but the fullest of “fa 


new Caprice Is being followed 


Indeed wath 


by all those whoa year or two ago would 


bave sShrieked at the mere tention of so 
very uneoquettish a fasion, 

Should the faney for flat heels beeots, 
universal it would not be so diMeult tor 
Ainercan women te adopt, as they tawe 
never taken te the Louis NV. heels as 


kindly as their transathantie sisters, 
A new eapries in jewelry has declared it- 
self, Tt is) for 


the 


narrow bracelets studded 


With Stones, iInttial letters of whieh 


| spell the name of the donner or of the ree 


pient of the saidd bracelet. 
The stones are sunken in gypsy fashion 


Into the bangle ti tiost cases; the emerald, 


} the amethyst, the onvx, the troonstone, the | 


} ule, thre lolonodst me, the adiagnond 
for 


by the exigencies of 


side by side in juxtaposition novel 


them, thade necessary 


thie 


Cuase. 


Naturaliv itis not 
every given nate with the initial letters of 


an easy thing to spell 


precious stones, 
the front of 
Huber and in 


Diagonal for 


are 


Crividniges 
Deodices Inereasing Mn 
favor abroad. 

There are those whieh tnay be eounted 
of which we 
already spoken, and which 
Diack lace, of 
black tulle, and 
which a eattached periman: ptly tothe toilet, 

As the 


Costume of black velvet is 


among neck dressings, have 
nade of 
het, of 


there are those 


are 


or of white beaded 


or white 


latter tnanper, a 
eited which bas 


al eXaciple of 
atrimintng of jet passimenterte, stiulating 
the froin the left 
shoulder to the right The skirt is cut 


cherries, across bodiee, 
Lily. 
Inte pormts on the edge, 

fall 


plaits; dponm each 


These over fan-shaped clusters of 


pornt is alittle bunch of 


passemmenterte cherries to mateh the ‘cor 
al mi’ ob the waist, 
Fireside Chat. 
i 1" AN ti AN KERY . 
Vi 
t tf Ks 1H ) il riitst iB 
Mar when they stand a jug ia 


saucepan Of water to inake custards, 


is Covered | 


fronts | 
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EVENING 





On one side of the stoye is a place for 
chareoal or eubers, and a gridiron. 

A fire of tis kind gives offa clear heat, 
and is seon IHybted; Tt ff much easter to 
broil over than a cual fire, and imuch 
cleaner, 

For trying, there are pans of three sorts— 
a Straight-edyed, shallow one, called a sau- 


i tior,a frving-pan such as we use, called a 


poele, used for omelets, &e., and the trving- 
panor poele a frire, a large deep saucepan 
with two bandles, and which bas a long 
handled wire saucepan that fits into it. 

In this, Beinets (fritters), small 
potatoes, or pastry is fried. 

The cook will place the articles” to be 
fried in the wire basket, and then place the 
basket in the pan of boiling tat, which she 
will have Seadke, 

There are also some brown jars with 
covers and handles; these are used for stew- 
ing in, and as they do not getas quickly 
froin a slinmer toa boil, are preferable to 
saucepans for inany things. 

In this kitchen they use one of these 
earthenware pots, which is white inside, lor 
bouling the milk for the morning coffee. 

In KMnyland the cook puts the milk ina 
saucepan and bowls it up quickly; if it has 
to wait a little, she puts it well back for 
fear it Should turn, 


fish, 


Wien it is wanted, she pours it intoa 
jug, the thick scum remmining in the 
saucepan. 

She sends up a poor thin fluid, tasting 


hke milk and water, and seareely showing 
when added to the eoffee, If sufficient milk 
is ached the eoffee seems poor. 

In KFranee, the milk for the Catfe-au- 
Laitis bowed in adeep, stuall, round pan, 
Betore puttiog the milk in, it should be 
wetted with cold water, to prevent its burn- 
Inge; then the milk, instead of being boiled 
up in a hurry, should be simmered for 
half an hour at least. 

When it is poured out, it will be about as 
thick as Single cream, and vou will have an 
lnportant element of good French **Cafe- 
au-Lait.’’ 

While I am writing of milk, T will tell 
vou how to make acup of chocolate in the 
French way. IT think some of my readers 
will like to try it. 

Take an jgnch wide stick of chololate 
(Menier, I prefer), place it whole ina 
saucepan just large enough to let it lie flat, 
only cover it with water, then put iton the 
fire to dissolve, 

Shake the saucepan 
helpit, but do not use a Spoon or try to 
hurry it, or vou will have a sediment at 
the bottom of your cap, which there should 
not be if the chololate is properly tuade, 

When the whote stick is dissolved, add 
half a pint otf cold) mulk, and boil 
Lwenty tulnutes, stirring all the tiie, and 
vou will then bave a cup of delicious 
Chocolate. 

Belore entering on the subjeet of ecook- 
Iny the Viands, T want inv readers to con- 
sider what the Frenek eook, and how 
Hhinited the number of our ailments are 
When compared with theirs, 

I have mivself eaten in France, and found 
very good when well cooked, conger eel 
nd dlow- tissh. 

1 do mot think 
th Ndmerica, tor 


now and 


lutter 


esciulr wots, a 


the Is ever eaten 
are sort of 
larze sea sna, Doubtless most of my 
young readers would be disyusted at the 
iden ofeating a snail, and forset how many 
Vinericans eat periwinkies. 1 do not 
Know bow the Jatter taste, but they cer- 
taintv look Jess termpting than eseargots do 
vhen they are served as they are in 
Iranee, with the shells filled up with green 
foreameant, 


I tave also seen ominesels Cnioules in 
kreneh) eooked in seven or eight different 
wavs. Im many Paris restaurants they are 
served for the dejenuer, sometimes in oa 


turcen, With a great deal of siuee; and are 
not te be Gespised, 

There are many other denizens of the 
river and the sen that are good when well 
lressed, but which we never put on table 
here, 

Veyvetables are eaten in 
quantities than ain England, 
inueh better supplied = than 
Inany more market 


much larger 
Paris itself is 
London, there 
being gardens round 
Inthe Paris markets vegetables are fre- 
d for use; for instance, 
ts ready shred for your 
Jutionne potatoes ready ow shed, 
beans cut—all asaving of tine, and a great 
help to those who do thetr own eooking, 
The salad isa great teature in all Freneh 
housekeeping; itis tuade with alinost any- 
tliitig. : 
The poor man will piek dandelion and 


puentivy sold prepare 
vou ean buy earre 


"? 
SOND, 


lanibs-lettuee, and make a salad of them, if 


he has nothing else. 

A lettuce seems tous always to be the 
base of a where as almost 
any cold vegetables, such as young peta- 
toes, Freneh beans, barieot) beans, broad 
beans, or peas make very wood salads, 

Fresh tomatoes and Barbe de Capucin (a 
sortoft endive that is tied upto bleach and 
covered over, aS the growers do celery 
here). . 

tarbe de Capucin isa winter salad, and 
is SO Uselul, I wonder it vwrown ere, 


HeCESSATY salad, 


IS not 


Le tluce and endive, which we only Wse 
uncooked, make extra Vegetibles in France, 
us they are stewed In various ways, Leeks 
and sorrel (oseille) are also mueh eaten, 

Perhaps the yreatest difference is inthe 
consumption of animal tood I su pos 
irises partly from our not taking suflicient 
| Livi ver i yr { ? | 

i st a ! 
(‘a . 

1 
‘ AUrvead st Is Y in lial 
lynorance. 5 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


then to | 


for | 
| as an intelligent idler would pick up 


end does not indicate any 





orrespondence. 





N.C. H.--Send iton and if good enough 
we will ure it, 

W. H. S.—You can get one in this city 
at prices rauginy drom five tofifteen dollars, 

W. L. S.—They have no valae further. 
more than as waste paper, for which you must seek a 
inarketin the most available place, 

D. B. H.—The manner of address, when 
there are ladies present should always be: ‘*Ladies 
and Gentlemen, ** the latter last. 

L. W.--We think you kad better try 
No doubt the voung lady likes you, and an- 
better success. Nothing 


again. 
other time vou may 
venture, bothing won. 

TRUE.—We think you had better wait a 
little longer. If he cares for you he will speak fast 
ehough ; but you must not let him *ee vou are anx- 
ious. If you tnquire of his companion it will be sure 
to pet to his ears. 

Moriuer.—It is a mistake to imagine that 
the pursuit of learning isinjurious to health, Studi- 


have 


| ous men live as long as persons of any other profes- 


sions. Wedonot approve, however, of too much 


ta-kwork for children. 

APPRENTICE.—No; stop and learn your 
trade, Itisa bad beginning tn Iife tobreak down in 
such an Important engagement, In the meantime, 
study good dramatic works and go occasionally and 
seo the bestexponents of the histrionic art. 

Ross.—To destroy the blight on the rose- 
trees you might burn some brimstone on a shovel 
under them, and we think that the fumes would de- 


stroy it. With a litthe more care you would write 
well, but your ‘‘g’* is a very poor speciinen of its 
hind. 


Mayuuis.—The children of brothers are 
first cousins, those of first cousins are second cousins 
Your father’s first cousin is your first 
and your mother’s, 
that is, you are not of 


and so forth, 


cousin *‘once removed,’ so is 
the 


the 


descent not being even 
sume generation, 


J, B.-A “speetrosecope”’ 1s an instrument 
emploved for determing the chemical constituents of 
substances by examining the spectra of their flames 
exhibied init. It consists of a tube, at one 
Which is a convex lens, and at the other of an adjus- 
table opening, long and narrow, 


Kk. L. W.—You might write a second 
thie merely asking if your first letter was received, 
Say nothing more than what suffices to put such a 
question in shape. (2) Chrysanthemum, white, means 
truth; yellow, stylish love; Rose, love, The others 
we do not know by the name you give thei, 


ARMINE.—The word Flaneur teans an 
idler; andthe gentleman who writes under that 
name, andis, by the wav, one of the most Indus- 
trious of our hard-working authors, means to 
vey by it that his article gives a resume of book and 
art news, and of the talk of politics and society, such 
whilet in so- 


end of 


eon- 


erety. 


Bos.—-Not knowing anything about you 


| or vour friend, it is not easy to give you a verse sult- 
able for her album. 


It she is your best friend you 
may use Longfellow’s iines :— 


“Yos, we must ever be friends; and of all who offer 
you friendship 
Let me be ever the first, the truest, the nearest, and 


dearest’? 


DoLiy.--Perhaps you have dark eyes 
and hair, and in this case to be pale is very general, 
delicacy, ‘*Leave well 
alone.’? You do not wish us to propose your trying 
raw beefsteaks on your cheeks at night to produce a 
color, as some vali. folks didin the cighteenth cen- 
tury oreven to propose your keeping a butcher's 


| shop, as a color appears to be the usual result! 


SuNNY Eyves.—(1) No, we think she has 


aright to kiss, and he ought to feel offended if she 
didnot. (2) Weshould take him for a fool ora 
rascal: anything in fact but a gentle or honest man, 


(3) The plural of the words is *tes.’? (4) From two 
years to six aecordiag to circumstances, (5) One has 
ae tuany admirers as the other, For ourselves we like 
light hair the best, and consequently think It prettiest 
na wolnan, 


SUBSCRIBER. -——- The fickleness of the 
young nan is the cause of the breaking of the engage- 
iment, if there ever From what vou say of 
him he seems Just the kind of person to pretend to 
the supposition that it 
would enhance his linportance in the eves of the girls 
lie is evidently a selfish and 
trifing mean, whom your friend should have as little 
as possible todo with, 


Puss.--We do not undertate to tell our 
spondent their characters by the style of their 
regret to say that, judging from 
yours you must be rather careless, in the matter of 
neatness more especially, and this ideais borne out 
by the face that your spelling has been sadly neglect- 
ed likewise. You had better keep a dictionary by 
you, and reter to it frequently, when next you have 
occasion to write a letter, 


Leoni L.—We think the young man is 
nota fit correspondent or associate for you, His 
persistent deception shows that he wants one of the 
first principles of a true gentleman, Toact a lie is 
asbad, if not worse, than to tell one. If you love 
him of course it would be throwing away words to 
tell you to try aud torgethim. But whatever the re- 
sult, we believe you will live to be glad you have had 
nothing mere todo with him, (2) Your writing is 
very handsome and if you exercised as much taste in 
spelling would be faultless, **Querries** ‘‘writting’’ 
‘beleive?’ is not the way people write these 
You shoul. also begin each sentence with a 
of a small letter, 


Was one, 
have been engaged, under 


of his acquaintance, 


corre 


writ : but we 


most 
words, 


capital instead 


lL. A.—If you act as sensibly towards the 


young iuan, as you write concerning yourself and 
hiin, there is little tikelihovd of your making any 
uistuke. First and foremost, however, we think 
ow your parents are your best advisers, Ask 
thi hat todoand be guided by their advice, forat 
ttew years more. In going with your father 
pre ence to the young man, you did 
r e think the latter is laboring under a 
' You I ind let him know the rea 
and it hin 
~ fled w t 2 
4 . 
at vet to not r 
f you have caught the infect 
It always a satisfaction to hear from our readers, 
so write as often as you please, 





